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Periods of great prosperity 
followed the Civil War, the 
Spanish American War and 
World War I. It is obvious 
that a great tide of growth 
and expansion is occurring 
now. The question is: Will 
you swim or drift with that 
tide? 


The answer is up to you. During these 
years, rich rewards await those who are re- 
solved to forge ahead in business or industry. 
There will be exceptional opportunities for 
ambitious men. Qualified men will be in great 
demand. Right NOW, in fact, there are more 
high-salaried positions available than there 
are men capable of filling them! 


Will you swim 
or drift with the 
Reconversion Tide? 


But you cannot hope to fill such an execu- 
tive position until you have a working knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals underlying a// busi- 
ness and industry. It is not enough to be an 
expert in one. The executive who supervises 
other men, who guides a business on its 
course, must have broad knowledge. He must 
have mastered the principles of Accounting, 
Production, Finance and Marketing in all 
their phases. 
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During the past 36 years, thousands of am- 
bitious men have obtained this essential train- 
ing through the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and Service. 
The program, designed by practical business 
men, is basic, thorough and scientific. Among 
the prominent contributors to this course 
are such men as: Thomas J. Watson, Presi- 
dent, International Business Machines Corp.; 
Herman W. Steinkraus, President, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., and Clifton Slusser, Vice 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Who are all the distinguished men behind 
the Institute? How is the Course and Service 
brought to subscribers in convenient, time- 
saving form? How can it give you immediate 
help in your present job while preparing you 
for future opportunities? These questions, 
and many others, are answered in the Insti- 
tute’s FREE 64-page book- 
let, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” A copy is yours 
for the asking. Send for it 
today. Use the coupon! 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. AE , 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD IN 


BUSINESS.” 


HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
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Group of State Presidents and Directors At 


Presidents’ Conference, Columbus, Ohio, March 30th, 1946 


The photograph next above shows 
the Presidents of State Societies of 
Professional Engineers in attendance 
at the Presidents Conference in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 30th. Reading left 
to right, front row: Carl W. Evans, 
Ga.; John O. Johnson, Washington; 
Wm. F. Ryan, Mass.; Allison G. Neff, 
Ohio; Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., President, 


NSPE; Fred W. Hill, District of Co- 
lumbia: Herbert H.  Scott-Smith, 
Conn.; Chas. E. Blais, R. I. 


Second row: Jas. P. Exum, Texas; 
Jos. A. Brady, N. Y.; C. S. Worley, 
Okla.; E. W. Seeger, Wis.; H. E. 
McWethy, Minn.; John B. Jardine, 
N. Dak. 


Third row: Geo. H. Anderson, III. 
W. C. Wagner, N. Mex.; Dan D 
Ricketts, Ark.; C. G. Roush, Mo. 
LeRoy Christman, Penna.; Hale ¢ 
Sehorn, representing President Cha: 
H. Mohr, Md. 


Top photograph includes Director; 
and other guests. 
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President’s Conference at Columbus 
Gets Behind Expanded 1946 Program of NSPE 


Preceded by a Meeting of National Directors from the Member 
State Professional Engineering Societies—Presidents’ Conference on March 
30th Showed Almost 100 Per cent Attendance—Main Purpose To Spread 
Enthusiasm for Immediate Implementation of Society's Objectives, Fall) 
Accomplished At Conference. 


The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers is now Definitely on 
the March! 

The Society's National and State 
Officers are now thoroughly stirred 
with the unalterable conviction that 
the ideal of an over-all Professional 
Engineering Organization, can be and 
will be achieved. 

These Professional Engineers be- 
lieve that right now is the time to get 
going, and fast. They are certain that 
NSPE is the instrument through which 
their Society’s over-all objectives can 
and must be accomplished. 

All this and much more was clearly 
evident to all who gave close atten- 
tion at the sessions of the National 
Directors and the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence at Columbus, Ohio, March 29-30. 

On all sides there was more than 
ample evidence that these Professional 
Engineers intend to put forth every 
effort to get 100 per cent State co- 
Operation behind President Ritchie 
Lawrie’s plans for the immediate 
stepping-up and speeding up of the 
National Society's organizational work 
on all fronts. 


The Conference Photograph 

Two photographs were taken at the 
close of the morning session of the 
Presidents’ Conference on March 30th. 
Both photographs are reproduced in 
this issue of The American Engineer 
on page 4. 

With just one exception, every 
State Society was represented by its 
President and National Director, or 
an alternate. In addition to this repre- 
sentation, there were representatives 
from four states not yet affiliated with 
the NSPE as follows: S. G. Szabo, of 
Michigan; Elmer Munger, of Nebras- 
ka; W. C. Wagner, of New Mexico, 
and John B. Jardine, of North Dakota. 
The total number present at each of 
the sessions was between 60 and 70. 

The Directors’ all day meeting on 
Friday, and the Presidents’ Conference 
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on Saturday, were held in the spacious 
ballroom of the Deshler-Wallich 
Hotel. Each of the sessions was de- 
voted chiefly to reports of Committee 
Chairmen, and with questions and 
serious discussions of these reports 
from the floor. 


Purpose of the Conference 


As outlined by President Ritchie 
Lawrie, Jr., the purpose of this get- 
together of National Directors and 
State Presidents, was to bring the im- 
mediate problems of the Society force- 
fully to the attention of the member- 
ship in the states, and to highI ght the 
importance and urgency of taking early 
action to expand the activities of the 
National organization. 


At the opening of the sessions, 
President R. Lawrie outlined these pur- 
poses in some detail. There is vital 
need, he said, that the full membership 
in the states understand clearly the im- 
portance and the urgent nature of the 
issues with which the Professional 
Engineers of the nation are faced at 
this time. He expressed the feeling 
that if the rank and file of the mem- 
bership could be made sufficiently well 
informed of all that needs to be done, 
and also what an adequate handling 
of these problems could do to im- 
prove the lot of the average Profes- 
sional Engineer, there would be no 
question as to the constructive nature 
and extent of the response. President 
Lawrie emphasized the importance, 
therefore, of taking back to the mem- 
bership the genuine enthusiasm and 
highly cooperative spirit so evident in 
these meetings. 


Practice and Ethics 
Past President Harry E. Nold re- 


viewed the excellent work which has 
been done in securing the passage of 
registration laws for Professional En- 
gineers in 47 states. Each of these 
Boards charged with the administra- 
tion of these laws, he pointed out, 


has its own code or canon of ethics 
tor the guidance of Engineers. 


Public Relations 


An interesting and informative re- 
port for the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, was presented by Chairman 
Charles E. Doell. This report drew 
much favorable comment. Equally well 
received was Chairman J. S. Kennedy's 
report for the Employment Practice 
Commiteee. The amount of thorough, 
painstaking work being done by these 
two able committees is a credit to 
every Committee member as well as to 
the Chairmen. The work of these two 
committees will contribute much to 
the future success of the Society's over- 
all program. 


Legislative Committee Report 


As usual, Chairman Ray M. Fuller, 
of the Legislative Committee, did a 
remarkably competent job of report- 
ing on that Committee's activities and 
plans for the future. Mr. Fuller made 
it abundantly clear, however, how 1m- 
possible it is ever to get adequate re- 
sults on reporting legislative matters, 
sO long as the Society depends on vol- 
unteer, part time services of commit- 
tee members. He made a convincing 
plea for a fulltime paid Legislative 
Secretary and staff, to be located in 
the Washington headquarters oftice. 


Among the duties of the Legislative 
Secretary, as outlined by Chairman 
Fuller, were: 

(1) Keep in constant touch, and 
so far as possible, friendly contact 
with the various United States Sena- 
tors, Representatives and their official 
staffs. Particularly those who are most 
responsible for the introduction of 
legislation that affects the engineer 
and his varied interests. 


(2) Be the ears of the National So- 
ciety in order that such legislation 1s 
anticipated as far in advance as pos- 
sible, so that intelligent referendum 
may be had from the constituent 
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State Societies for the purpose of 
establishing National Society Policy; 
and to the extent possible, making 
our viewpoint known prior to the 
introduction of legislation that may 
affect us. 


(3) Follow legislation through 
Congressional committees, arranging 
for the National Society views to be 
presented at hearings, if and when 
necessary, and possible; and to seek 
out from our membership, or other- 
wise, men with prestige and ability 
to go before Congressional committees 
and forcefully represent our interests 
and those of the public. 


(4) Help to secure and coordinate 
last minute effort both in Washington 
and back through the State Societies, if 
necessary, to defeat legislation detri- 
mental to our interests and the public 
welfare in its passage through Con- 


£ress. 


Legislative Bulletin Needed 


The Legislative Secretary would also 
issue, at frequent regular intervals, a 
Legislative Bulletin. The primary pur- 
pose of this Bulletin would be to pro- 
vide an up to the minute source of 
news on legislative matters of inter- 
est to the State Societies. 


Chairman Fuller believes that fun- 
damentally, the need for a Legislative 
Secretary in Washington is just for 
one purpose—and that purpose ts 
Congress. His experience in legisla- 
tive work demonstrates, he said, that 
what is done in and by Congress, af- 
fects all Engineers, sooner or later. 

Mr. Fuller concluded his remarks 
with a quotation from President Ritchie 
Lawrie: “The profession is at the 
Cross Roads! Will it travel the pro- 
fessional highway, or proceed along 
the common road?” 


NSPE Panel Joint Committee of 
NCSBEE 


Special Committee Chairman James 
F. Fairman, reported eloquently on the 
NSPE Panel of the Joint Committee 
with the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. He 
indicated a rapidly growing degree of 
understanding and spirit of coopera- 
tion which, if properly developed, is 
certain to mean much for the future 
of an over-all Professional Engineer- 
ing organization. Mr. Fairman’s report 
was obviously of interest to every dele- 
gate present and while highly encour- 
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aging, brought out a number of inter- 
esting questions from the floor. 


Membership 


The Chairmen of the two Member- 
ship Committees, Earl L. Daily, for 
the Eastern, and L. E. Peterson, for the 
Western Section, reported substantial 
membership increases in many states. 
Local committees in all sections are 
rapidly becoming alert and are de- 
veloping more efficient methods of re- 
cruitment. The good record of mem- 
bership growth during 1945 1s ex- 
pected to be bettered by a heavy per 
cent in the year just ahead. 


Report on Budget 


Budget Committee Chairman S. L. 
Stolte presented what was described as 
a “Functional Budget,” representing a 
breakdown of anticipated expenditures 
of NSPE for the year 1946. This 
budget includes $31,100 for general 
administration, including salaries and 
other expenses of the Washington of- 
fice. The anticipated salary of an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary is provided for in 
this budget, but no amount is set up 
for the cost of a Legislative Secretary 
and staff. The estimated expenses in 
connection with the various standing 
and special Committees, legal counsel 
and the publication of The American 
Engineer, totalled $17,900. The ex- 
pected cost of meetings, such as that 
of the Board of Directors, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Presidents’ 
Conference just held were included at 
$6,000. 


All this adds up to a grand total of 
$55,000 which must be provided, even 
for the carrying on of a very modest 
program for 1946. 


NSPE’s Financial Status— 
The Emergency Fund 


Treasurer Leo H. Cleary reviewed 
the Society's financial situation as of 
the first of the present year. His brief 
summary indicated that last year’s defi- 
cit has been turned into a substantial 
credit balance on hand at the begin- 
ning of 1946. 


As of April Sth, the tabulation of 
the 732 contributions to the Emergency 
Fund received up to that date, showed 
a total collection of $6,390. The break- 
down of the figures indicated that the 
largest per cent of members sending 
in contributions came from the engi- 
neers of Illinois, while New York 


State topped all others in the total 
amount of money. The general con- 
census among the delegates appeared 
to be that contributions will be greatly 
stimulated as a result of their attend- 
ance at this Presidents’ Conference. 


Plans for the improvement and ex- 
pansion of the service rendered by The 
American Engineer, were discussed by 
W. L. Larkin, Chairman of the Publi- 
cations Committee. He displayed two 
suggested designs for a new cover for 
the magazine. It was decided to have 
these designs photostated and copies 
submitted to the State Societies for 
further comments and suggestions. 

Following the close of the Directors’ 
Meeting on Friday, the delegates and 
visitors attended a dinner meeting of 
the Franklin County Chapter of the 
Ohio State Society of Professional En- 
gineers, at the Seneca Hotel. The 
speaker was Mr. Fred I. Rowe, prest- 
dent of the W. L. Johnson Construc- 
tion Company, of Columbus. Mr. Rowe 
was a contractor member of the Tech- 
nical Commission of the War Produc- 
tion Board. As a member of a com- 
mittee of technicians from Allied 
countries he made an exhaustive study 
of German underground construction 
and other defense features. 


In Conclusion 


If we may judge by the whole spirit 
and the comments—both on and off 
the record—of those attending this 
two day get-together, it was clearly 
evident that President Lawrie’s  pur- 
pose in calling the Conference has 
been successfully accomplished. No 
one could hear the reports of the 
speakers on the program without being 
convinced that the Professional Engi- 
neers are really ready to “go places” 
for and with their organization. No 
one could listen to the many comments 
from the floor without being satisfied 
that these officials are solidly behind 
the present ambitious plans for the 
immediate expansion of the NSPE’s 
over-all objectives, starting in 1946. 
No one could mix with the delegates 
present from each State Society without 
realizing how full of enthusiasm these 
leaders of the Professional Engineers 
of America will be as they report back 
to their own State and Chapter organi- 
zations. 

From every indication, President 
Lawrie of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers has his answer. 
The Profession will ‘travel the Aigh- 
way ’—not the “common road.” And 
the start is being made in 1946! 
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Objective—"Social and Economic 
Advancement of Engineers" 


By Ritchie Lawrie, ]r., President of NSPE 
An address delivered before the 1946 Annual Meeting 


of the Wisconsin Society of Professional Engineers, in 


Editor's Note:—The subject of Mr. 
Lawrie's address before the Wisconsin 
Socéety was mg gested to him by Mr. 
Lawrence E. Peterson, and was an- 
nounced as, “The Sociological Aspect 
of the Engineering Profession.” Web- 
ster’s Dictionary defines the word So- 
ciology as follou ‘The science that 
treats of the origin and history of 
human society and social phenomena; 
the progress of civilization, and the 
laws controlling human sntercourse; 
the philosophical study of society: a 
branch of ethnology; popularly, the 
aggregate of all branches of 
that bear on social relations.”’ 


Lawrence Peterson being a popular 
fellow 
high-sounding and somewhat profound 
subject, I am taking the liberty of 
limiting my remarks to the popular 
definition of “‘sociological,” t.¢., the 
engineering profession, a branch of 
science and its bearing upon social 
relations. 


and since he suggested this 


As to the word social in this presen- 
tation, I am using the meaning ‘‘per- 
taining to society’—society in turn 
being the collective body of persons 
composing a community or the aggre- 
gate of such communities. In short, 1 
am going to talk to you about the Pro- 
fessional Engineer and his social re- 
lation to his community. One more 
explanation—in the use of the word 
“community,” I refer to the broad 
definition, meaning not only the good 
old home town, but the State and 
Nation as well. So really, and finally, 
the subject of my talk is—‘'The Pro- 


fessional Engineer and Social 
Relation to His local Community, 


State and Nation.” 


Economics The Key 

This is a subject particularly fitting 
the occasion because as members of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers we are committed to a pro- 
gram advocating the social and eco- 
nomic advancement of the engineer- 
ing profession. 

In the consideration of the socio- 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Ritchie Lawrie, Ir. 


logical aspect O1 the profess.onal en- 
gineer, it is advisable that we in 
quire first into his economic. status, 
his ability to 
serve soctety——-ts directly dependent up- 
on his financial resources. Such an in- 
terdependence is obvious. As a matter 
of fact, none of us would be able to 
attend this meeting if we did not 


for his social position 


enjoy a certain degree of economic 
means—the wherewithal to pay our 
way. Take away our economic resources 
and we become an impotent bunch of 
bums—-sociological nonentities. 


What ts the economic status of the 
professional engineer? The answer 
none too good! Why ts this so? Two 
reasons come to mind. In the first 
place, engineers possess certain inher- 
ent qualities which result in a reticent 
nature. We are reserved sometimes to 
the point of being timid, shy, and most 
certainly entirely too modest. While we 
have the "know how,” in many cases 
we do not appear to have the ability 
to sell it—to convince the other fellow 
of our real worth. We under-rate our 
abilities. We hold our services too 
cheaply. All of us know of instances 
too numerous to mention which con- 
firms this unfortunate and unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. We need to 
raise our economic standards. As 
Charles Dickens so aptly put it—''It is 
well for a man to respect his own 
vocation whatever it is, and to think 


himself bound to uphold it, and claim 
tor it the respect it deserves.” 


livid 


In the second place, we are inc 
individualists. We 


honestly 


ualists—rugged 
came by this characteristic 
may be attributed to our training 
and to the fact that we are called 
upon In Our profession to work ads in- 
dividuals—as_ perfectionists, if you 
please, engaged in solving problems 
and meeting situations demanding ac- 
curacy and precision in arriving at our 


conclusions. 


In this age of follow-the-leader, 
without much thought as to the fit 
ness, the capabilities or the integrity of 
such leadership—it is refreshing to be 
associated with a group of individual- 
ists such as the numbers of our pro- 
tession. We do not ask the world for 
living nor are we too much con 
cerned with the question of a life long 
security. Once we give in to the phil 
osophy of a life of insured security, 
forgétting the principles of thrift, in- 
dustry and freedom, we will be lost 
as nothing. We want an 
opportunity to make our contribution 
and we want to make it without inter 
ference from outside our profession 
So long as there 1s hope, we will have 
taith to continue in the struggle. We 
will press on to the mark of our high 
calling and we will attain our objec- 


tives 


More “Rugged” Than 
Individual! 


Certainly, there ts much to be ad- 
mired in individualism but 


rugged individualism carried too far is 


rugged 


harmful to any organized effort. Con- 
troversial questions must be resolved. 
In the consideration of such questions, 
sometimes we encounter difficulties as 
the individualistic spirit rebels and con- 
tinues to rebel against the decision 
reached by the majority. At times pro- 
gress is stifled by an antagonistic, non- 
conformist attitude. 

Now I would not have you believe 
that matters of import to our profes- 
sion should be railroaded without the 
benefit of opportunity for full debate 
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but I do wish to emphasize that once 
an issue has been decided, in a fair 
and just manner, then individual opin- 
ion should graciously give way to the 
majority opinion and the measure as 
adopted should receive enthusiastic, 
unanimous support. 

Let us have no prolonged and un- 
called for bickering—let us present 
a united front. We must have unity of 
action. Unquestionably our economic 
advancement has been retarded due 
to our inability to bring real team play 
into our efforts. All of which recalls 
the following Kipling quotation: 

“It ain't the guns nor armament 

Nor funds that they can pay 

But the close cooperation 

That makes them win the day. 

It ain't the individual 

Nor the army as a whole 

But the everlastin’ teamwork 

Of every bloomin’ soul! 

Most assuredly we need team work. 


I have dwelt at some length about 
our economic status for as it improves, 
so will our opportunities increase for 
social service to our fellow man and as 
I see it the sociological aspect of the 
engineering profession Is just that 
social service to our fellow men. 


Engineers Deserve Credit 

There is no question as to the vital 
part the engineering profession has 
played in service to our fellow man in 
providing and perfecting our shelter, 
Our transportation, our communica- 
tions, and in the production of our 
food stuffs. There 1s no question as to 
the dominant part the engineering pro- 
fession has played in World War II in 
the design, production and transpor- 
tation of materiel and equipment on 
the home front and in the utilization 
of all such materiel and equipment at 
the battle front. There is no question 
as to the part the engineering profes- 
sion has played in the utilization of 
radar, in the field of electronics, and 
in the development and perfection of 
the amazing atomic bomb. 

When we think of these marvelous 
achievements by our profession we can 
puff up with pride—justifiable pride 

The members of the engineering 
profession cannot expect to continue 
to devote their entire time and energy 
to the material advancement of man- 
kind without giving consideration to 
the economic and social welfare of 
the community and, if you please, the 
all important spiritual phase of our 
present day civilization. 

When it comes to participating in 


social activities we have assumed a 
complacent attitude. Possibly any de- 
sire on our part to enter into the social 
relations field has been dampened by 
our modesty which tends to destroy 
individual initiative, and by our rugged 
individualism which to a degree nulli- 
fies unity of action. 

We should be taking a far more ac- 
tive part in social relation activities. 
We should support to the best of our 
ability the social and civic institutions 
of our respective communities. By 
virtue of our training and experience 
we can make a valuable contribution in 
serving on committees and boards of 
such organizations as—The Boy Scouts 

The Y.M.C.A., Service Clubs, Vet- 
erans Organizations, the Community 
Chest, Hospitals, Crippled Children’s 
Societies—and last, but by all means 
not the least——the Church. We should 
take an active part in our local, State 
and National political affairs. Prob- 
ably some may be thinking— ‘Well, 
the local politics and politics in general 
are so bad and so dirty that I'd soil my 
hands if I attempted to mess with 
them.” Well—if that is the situation, 
it will continue to be that way unless 
and until some decent, reputable, patri- 
otic citizens pitch in and show an in- 
terest in political affairs. 


Engineers Should Seek 
Policy-Making Offices 


We should seek membership on our 
school boards and other official bodies 
such as park commissions, planning 
commissions. We should offer our- 
selves for service on our public bodies, 
our borough and municipal councils, 
and our state and national boards. We 
should consider the possibility of elec- 
tion to our state and national legisla- 
tures. We can make a valuable and ur- 
gently needed contribution as members 
of such bodies. The judgment of the 
experienced engineer is sorely needed 
in meeting the problems confronting 
our communities, our state and our 
nation. Of course it is not to be ex- 
pected that we can enter into all of 
these activities, but most assuredly we 
should and can give our enthusiastic 
and helpful support to at least two— 
first and foremost our Church—and at 
least one other as we may elect. 

If we are to make our contribution 
in meeting the challenging problems 
in the field of social relations, then it 
follows that we must actively parttct- 
pate and assume our full share of the 
community load. 

It is also necessary for us to become 


more articulate—we should express 
our individual views—by all means we 
should at all times exercise our right 
to vote—not just on important tssues, 
not just for the big office candidates— 
but at every election for every election 
is an important election. 


It is equally important in eftectuat- 
ing an effective social relations pro- 
gram that, as an organization, we make 
our voice heard at the local, state and 
national level of all matters pertaining 
to our profession. We should clarify 
our position and make it clear to the 
proper public authorities, for as we 
promote the welfare of our profession, 
in like manner we promote the welfare 
of the general public. 

To summarize, I have endeavored to 
point out—first, that our social rela- 
tions program is dependent in a large 
Measure upon our economic position; 
second, that we should improve our 
economic position so that we can bet- 
ter discharge our responsibilities as 
regards our participation in social re- 


lations activities. 


How Are We Going To Do It? 


In the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, its Member State 
Societies, and local chapters, we have 
an organization equipped to do the 
job. I stated in the beginning that as 
members of the NSPE we are com- 
mitted to a program advocating the 
social and economic advancement of 
the engineering profession. 

Our basic objectives—toward which 
all others point——1s to improve the wel- 
fare of the engineering profession. It 
is important that we constantly keep 
this objective in mind. 

For many years the Founder Socie- 
ties have been concerned with the tech- 
nological advancement of the profes- 
sion. In recent years the Founder So- 
cieties have been aided in their ser- 
vice by some forty technical offshoots. 
All of these societies have been doing 
a grand job and the profession looks 
to them to continue their splendid pro- 
grams in their respective specialized 
technological fields. 

But obviously no one of these tech- 
nical societies nor any group of them 
can represent nor speak for the entire 
engineering profession concerning mat- 
ters having to do with social relations 
and the economic and political status 
of the whole engineering profession. 
Clearly, this is an assignment demand- 
ing the services of an Over All En- 
gineering Society with members from 
all the branches of this great profes- 
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Ethics of the Engineering Profession 


Director, 


This opportunity to appear before 
the Senior Engineering Students at 
the University is not only appreciated 
by me, but I believe it is a challenge, 
responsibility and opportunity to elim- 
inate a vacuum of information, which 
condition existed at least when I came 
out of the University. Had I been 
informed on certain facts regarding 
the road ahead, I am sure I would 
have eliminated some _ considerable 
lost motion, and even stumbling, in 
the practice of the profession of en- 
gineering. 

We in the profession want you to 
come out of the University equipped 
with the benefit of our experiences and 
with as good a perspective of what you 
may expect in the practice of profes- 
sional engineering as it is possible 
for us to convey and, in turn, we want 
you to know what responsibilities rest 
upon you as a professional engineer 
not only as related to yourself but 
also as related to your fellow practi- 


By S. L. Stolte 


January 22, 1946. 


S. L. Stolte 


tioners, and finally but most important 
as related to your responsibility to 
society. 

In deliberating on the subject as- 


sion. The NSPE is such a society. It 
is organized so as to insure the social 
and economic advancement of the in- 
dividual engineer as well as the entire 
engineering profession. In NSPE the 
voice and opinion of the individual 
member is supreme. Its organization 
starts at the local grass roots level 
where the individual member holds 
sway. Its program originates at the 
local level—flowing through channels 
to the State units and on to the Na- 
tional unit. The National unit formu- 
lates the policies and in turn adminis- 
ters them to the State units and on to 
the local chapter units. 

It is the job of NSPE to awaken the 
individual engineer to a professional 
consciousness—to a loyalty for his pro- 
fession. It is the job of NSPE to bring 
unity into a divided profession—to 
the end that there will be brought into 
play an effective administration of an 
integrated program properly coordin- 
ated at the local, state and national 
levels—a program in the interest of 
the individual engineer, the profes- 
sion and the public welfare. Obviously 
this cannot be accomplished overnight. 
While it is true we have come a long 
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way in the past ten years, nevertheless 
we have a much longer way to go. 
Our program is not revolutionary, but 
evolutionary in attainment. As our pro- 
gram comes into play, the sociological 
aspect of the Professional Engineer 
will assume definite proportions and 
will take on a real meaning. 


NSPE Has Great Future 


During the past ten years NSPE 
has enjoyed a remarkable growth in 
membership and in prestige. Before 
another decade passes, it will be a Na- 
tional Society fully as representative 
and equally as potent as the powerful 
Bar and Medical Associations. 

The National Society of Professional 
Engineers is an organized endeavor 
premised upon the belief that by virtue 
of the medium of State Registration 
a great calling—which for years has 
been divided, as a result of ever in- 
creasing sub-divisional emphasis—can 
be organized into a single Over All 
Society—better understood and better 
appreciated by the people of America 
and highly prized by those who com- 
pose it. It is the American Way. 
We are a youthful organization—we 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
An address presented to Senior Engineering Students at the University 


Minnesota, 


signed to me, it seems reasonable that 
we should begin with an analysis of 
“professional” and 


the two words 


ethics.” 


Ethics Defined 


Considering the word “ethics’’ first, 
a reference to a dictionary might give 
the definition as: ‘The science that 
treats of the principles of human 
and duty,” or, “That branch 
of the theory of human conduct which 
is concerned with the formation and 
use of judgments of right and wrong,” 
or even the old Golden Rule of doing 
unto others as you would have others 
do unto you. Going back to the Greek 
word for ethics, we find it having to 
custom or manners: 


morality 


do with conduct, 
and the Roman word reflects a defi- 
nition of morals. 

There are several schools of thought 
on the subject. One would argue that 
ethics is a branch of philosophy be- 


cause it 1s concerned with the ideal, 


are hampered by growing pains—we 
will make mistakes but they will be 
mistakes of the head rather than the 
heart, because our hearts are in the 
work. We will have our ups and downs 
but most assuredly we will continue 
in our forward movement! In closing, 
I leave with you this bit of Emerson’s 
philosophy: 


The Turn of the Tide 


The line between failure and suc- 
cess 1§ So fine that we Scarcely knou 


when we pass it—so fine that we are 
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with what ought to be or is absolutely 
desirable as distinct from the actual 
or existent. Another school would 
contend that ethics may be a scientific 
analysis of conduct which treats with 
the moral obligations one person Owes 
to another and to his community at 
large and proceeds to outline those 
rules which determine conduct. It 
seems evident that ethics as a science 
or an art is usually a composite of the 
two in varying proportions. 

Contrasted with the large amount 
of discussion and definitions one can 
find regarding ethics 1s a limited defi- 
nition of the word “professional.” 
This may possibly be due to the fact 
that there is less controversy regarding 
its meaning. Generally, the adjective 
“professional” _implies a distinction 
from ‘amateur’; and in the athletic 
world it distinguishes a participant 
who receives pay for his art and skill 
from one who does not. A profession 
is properly regarded as a calling or 
vocation requiring a certain minimum 
of education and training to qualify. 
In other words, it is primarily intel- 
lectual as contrasted to manual. This 
education may have been gained in 
recognized institutions of learning or, 
and quite rarely in these days, may 
be an equivalent self development. 


Social Responsibility Involved 
Mr. W. E. Wickenden, President, 


Case School of Applied Science, in 
an article recently, quite appropriately, 
analyzed the sphere of professional 
status as being an implied contract to 
serve society over and beyond all 
specific duty to client or employer in 
consideration of the privileges and 
protection society extends to the pro- 
fession. To possess and to practice a 
special skill, even of high order, do 
not in themselves make an individual 
a professional man. Mere technical 
training at any level is vocational rather 
than professional in nature. He quite 
aptly referred to the first mile as the 
mile of compulsion which one must 
travel day by day if he is to survive, 
but beyond that lies the mile of volun- 
tary effort—the second mile, where 
men strive for special excellence, self 
expression rather than material gain, 
and give that unrequited margin of 
service to the common good which 
alone can invest work with a wide. 
extra helpful and enduring signifi- 
cance. 

Now let's be specific regarding pro- 
fessional ethics as it applies to the en- 
gineering profession. Unfortunately the 


engineering profession does not have 
today a single code of ethics for the 
entire profession. We, as a profession, 
have not until recently realized that 
our standards of practice could not 
obtain a minimum over-all compe- 
tence while we continued to operate 
as individuals rather than as a group 
or a profession. However keenly and 
completely we may be trained in our 
respective engineering fields to ra- 
tionalize and discover facts as they are 
and in turn have the “know how’”’ to 
apply the principles of mathematics 
and the physical sciences to arrive at 
answers in accordance with these find- 
ings, we have not applied that same 
“know how’ to our own profession. I 
restate that such was the case until 
recently. 


Profession Lacks Uniform Code 


For example, in studying a code of 
cthics for the Minnesota Association of 
Professional Engineers, I occa- 
sion to review codes of ethics as they 
existed for many different engineering 
groups and for other professions, and 
particularly was I struck with the lack 
of any uniformity in various engineer- 
ing codes of ethics. 

We, as a profession, are still de- 
bating whether it should be a “‘code”’ 
or a “canon” of ethics. In my own 
opinion, the answer seems clear. The 
profession of law uses the term 
“canons.”’ Medicine uses the word 
code.’ The word ‘‘code,”’ to me, 
seems to connote any system of prin- 
ciples or rules, relating to one subject, 
whereas the word “canon” implies a 
law or truth. Well, it seems that we 
are defining principles or rules of 
conduct which law cannot necessarily 
reach, and our term is therefore quite 
properly a “Code of Ethics.” 

I concluded, however, that we just 
had not as a profession attended our- 
selves sufficiently to the work of a 
code of ethics that would be applic- 
able to the over-all engineering pro- 
fession. 

Suffice it to say that since the adop- 
tion in 1942 of a code of ethics for 
our profession in this state by the Min- 
nesota Association of Professional En- 
gineers, I have become acquainted with 
work and study on a code of ethics 
that was started in the early 1930's by 
the American Engineering Council and 
then, upon dissolution of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council, carried on 
through the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development (ECPD), 
which latter organization currently has 


a committee on principles of engineer- 
ing ethics under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Dugald C. Jackson of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

The committee now consists of repre- 
sentatives from each of the founder 
societies, the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, the 
National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners (NCSBEE), 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
the Society for Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education (SPEE) and the Nation- 
al Society of Professional Engineers 
(NSPE). So apparently this study has 
now been actively carried on for some 
twelve or more years and is about to 
come to some conclusion—I hope. By 
the way, the over-all Code of Ethics 
for the medical profession, I noted, 
was adopted in 1934. So maybe we 
are not so far behind after all. 


An Expression of Agreed Upon 
Principles 

Codes of ethics are nothing more 
than putting into an expressed form 
those principles of relationship and 
conduct which are, through expert- 
ence and custom, found to be in the 
best interests of the practitioners and 
the general public welfare. As pub- 
lished by the MAPE, the foreword to 
its Code of Ethics lays the founda- 
tion for the subsequent requirements 
and is quoted as follows: “That he 
may render proper and_ professional 
service to individuals and society, that 
the dignity of his chosen profession 
may be maintained and advanced in 
public understanding and esteem and 
that his welfare may be improved, it 
is the duty of every professional en- 
gineer to practice his profession ac- 
cording to the following code of 
ethics.” Then the code directs itself 
first to the professional engineer's 
responsibility to the public, then his 
responsibility to the client or employ- 
er, and then his responsibility to other 
members of the engineering profes- 
sion. Even the principles as set forth 
in this code are not all-inclusive. In 
order to have something definite to 
consider here, we might find that a 
condensed code of ethics would gen- 
erally deal with the following prin- 
ciples: 


Scope of Codes Outlined 
1. To consider his profession as af- 
fording him distinct opportunity for 
the improvement of the public wel- 
fare. 
2. To conduct himself at all times 
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in a manner to merit and inspire the 


respect due a professional engineer. 

3. To purposely take part in com- 
munity and civic life. 

4. To retrain from associating him- 
self with any enterprise of question- 
able character. 

5. To refrain from expressing any 
opinion which is not founded on ade- 
quate knowledge and honest convic- 
tion. 

6. To make provision for adequate 
safety to life and health affected by 
his work. 

7. To carry on his professional 
work with fidelity to client and em- 
ployer, fairness to employees and con- 
tractors, loyalty to country and with 
devotion to high ideals of service, cour- 
tesy and personal honor. 

8. To afford client or employer 
the best talent within the profession 
through consultants as needed. 

9. To refrain, except with full 
knowledge and consent of affected per- 
sons, from serving professionally when 
financial or personal interests might 
compromise him as an unprejudiced 
advisor. 

10. To accept compensation for 
service from one source only, except 
with full knowledge and consent of 
affected persons. 

11. To advertise as an 
only in a manner befitting the dignity 
of his profession. 

12. To refrain from soliciting pro- 
fessional employment or services ex- 
cept in conformity with this code. 

13. To refrain from reviewing the 
work of another engineer without his 
consent. 

14. To refrain from taking unfair 
professional advantage when called 
as a consultant by a fellow engineer. 

15. To avoid using unfair means 
to win professional advancement, such 
as: undercutting established minimum 
tees or salaries, making derogatory re- 
marks about a competitor or makin; 
extravagant and even untrue claims. 

16. To refrain from injuring 
falsely or maliciously the professional 
reputation, prospects or business of 
another professional engineer. 

17. To refrain from association 
professionally in a partnership or a 
quasi partnership with a person not 


engineer 


registered, 


Invest Time in Your Profession 

18. To cooperate in the upbuilding 
of the engineering profession, and, 
gentlemen, let me state right here and 
now, and in particular reference to 
principle “18,” that as you budget 
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your time and money in the future and 
as truly professional engineers—allot a 
proper proportion of both your per- 
sonal time and money in the interest of 
your profession. By this means alone 
can we anticipate the adequate hand- 
ling of your professional interests, and 
in turn the best interests of society. 

It is apparent from any judgment 
of the above principles of engineer- 
ing professional ethics that to a large 
degree a professional practitioner is 
put upon his personal integrity and 
honor to properly serve his employer, 
his clients and the general public. 
In other words, the public expects that 
in dealing with a professional person 
they are actually placing themselves 
upon his honesty to deal properly with 
them and in their best interest. 

The person served generally is un- 
informed in the professional service 
sought and must rely upon fair and 
confidential treatment. It is for this 
very reason that every profession has 
a great responsibility to society that 
society 's best welfare be served. With 
a common code of professional ethics, 
your fellow engineers know what to 
expect of you under a given set of 
circumstances as it relates to your 
honorable conduct under the conditions 
involved. 


Recognition Must Be Earned 

Generally, it can be stated that the 
other professions of law and medicine 
expect that in dealing with a member 
of our profession we are ruled by 
similar personal principles of conduct 
as such relate to the general public 
welfare. Unfortunately in the past, 
when professions have been enumer- 
ated, they have generally mentioned 
law, medicine, and the clergy. During 
the past decade, because there has been 
a greater unifying of the engineering 
profession, there also has been a 
greater recognition of our profession as 
such, but we still have a lot of work 
to do. We do recognize that the pub- 
lic cannot be bludgeoned into esteem- 
ing our practice as a profession but 
that rather we must by our conduct 
and our type and calibre of service 
merit the. respect and esteem of the 
public. 

Let us consider case for a mo- 
ment of bad ethics: a community ad- 
vertises for professional engineering 
services to do a particular job. It even 
asks for a bid bond. If any professional 
engineer complies, he is going against 
the ethics of his profession for we 
all know that you cannot measure the 


calibre of professional service by the 


low bid entered—as a matter of fact, 
just the opposite may be true. Pro- 
retained 


fessional services are based 
upon reputation and past performance. 


This position is now upheld legally. 
Engineering Societies 
Now, let 


cieties for a moment. The following 


us discuss engineering so- 


are some of the technical societies 
which cover the technical subdivisions 
of the profession: American Society 
of Civil Engineers (ASCE), American 
Soc 1ety of Mechanical 
(ASME), American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers (AIEE), American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers (AIM & M), American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Consulting Engineers, 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
American Society 
American 
Engineers 


Engineers 


tilating Engineers, 
of Refrigerating Engineers, 
Association of Railroad 
(AARE), Society of American Military 
Engineers (SAME), and more re- 
cently societies in the fields of radio, 
electronics and aeronautics. Then there 
general groups such as the 
Engineers. 


are some 
American Association of 


ast mentioned societies are gen- 


These 
erally on a national scale with various 


degrees of state and local representa- 
t1i0ns 
Minnesota Societies 
Then in the State of Minnesota there 


are various other local or state wide 
engineering groups, with a_ variable 
spect ification of membership from ape 
cialists or professional engineers only 
to persons interested in engineering, 


such as the Engineers Club of Minne- 


apolis, Engineers Society of St. Paul, 
Duluth Engineers Club, Engineers 


Club of Northern Minnesota, Minne- 
sota Surveyors and Engineers Society, 
Twin City Section of [luminating En- 
Minnesota Industrial 
Minnesota 


gineers Society, 

Chemists Forum, 
tion of County Highway 
Twin Section of American Society of 
Engineers, Minnesota As 


Associa- 


Engineers, 


Refrigerating 
sociation of Professional Engineers and 
the Minnesota Federation of Engin- 
eering Societies. 


In this state fourteen of the en- 


societies mentioned 
the state level of the 
Engineering 
Federation 
of Engineering Societies is, therefore, 
the welding link all shades of en 
gineering interests in this state. 


The Value of Registration 
Of all of these state societies above 


gineering above 
are members at 
Minnesota Federation of 


Societies. The Minnesota 
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mentioned, only the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Professional Engineers, and 
possibly the County Highway Engin- 
eer's Association, restricts its member- 
ship to persons legally qualified as 
registered professional engineers. The 
Minnesota Association of Professional 
Engineers takes in all branches of en- 
gineers so long as the individuals are 
registered professional engineers; MA- 
PE, therefore, is the first over-all as- 
sociation in this state limited to protes- 
sional engineers and now attending to 
the over-all welfare of the profession. 
Members of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers in turn 
are also members of the various local 
clubs or societies as well as the various 
technical engineering societies. 

Now, some might say John Doe and 
John Smith received similar training 
and experience—both are equal in na- 
tive ability—-Smith became registered 
but Doe did not—does registration 
make Smith a better professional en- 
gineer? The answer is obviously “no,” 
but Smith comes before society with 
a recognized stamp of ability whereas 
Doe still has to prove himself a pro- 
fessional engineer to persons unac- 
quainted with him. 

In present court proceedings and 
government board meetings, it is the 
legal status that prevails. Therefore, 
Smith, as a registered professional en- 
gineer has the legal advantage of 
status plus the fact that the public 
knows that Smith has subscribed, in 
registering, to a code of ethics and 
practice which ts on the plane sought 
by the general public. 

Further, John Doe, except for some 
small exempted activities, in this state 
is prohibited from practicing as a 
professional engineer except as he is 
registered in accordance with the state 
registration law. 

Why The Divisions? 

Unquestionably, anyone learning for 
the first time of these numerous en- 
gineering societies would ask, “Why so 
many?” And I can but agree. We feel 
that we, as a profession, have been 
remiss in unifying the profession 
wherein we might properly serve our 
various fields of interest, but when an 
over-all professional problem confronts 
us, we should in turn be able to mar- 
shall all engineering interests into 
one main channel or trunk. For simple 
illustration, I might state that, if we 
compared our profession to the ele- 
ments of a tree, we would find that 
many of the smaller branches and some 
of the larger secondary or main 
branches have become full grown with 
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the trunk oi the tree still missing. 

Now, the insertion of the trunk of 
the tree at this stage of the game, in 
many cases, would amount to a major 
operation, but, if we are to realize 
our final strength, we must have this 
organizational relationship. For exam- 
ple, law and medicine have long since 
answered this basic organizational re- 
lationship as a profession wherein they 
have their various technical or spe- 
cialist. groups within the American 
Medical Association, but these are all 
attached to the trunk, the American 
Medical Association, and the full 
weight of the entire profession is con- 
centrated on any over-all welfare prob- 
lem. 

Need For Overall Organization 

We should, or rather any outside 
group such as Congress, state legis- 
latures, committees, trade or indus- 
trial organizations should, when want- 
ing to contact the engineering profes- 
sion, be able to knock on one door and 
get all the answers. Then, this one 
over-all group could decide to call in 
representatives from certain specialized 
or technical branches as needed. That 
is the way law and medicine operate as 
professional organizations today. 

As you can suspect, we feel that 
some over-all national engineering so- 
ciety, embracing all the various sub- 
divisions of our profession with com- 
ponent state and local chapters, is 
the present answer to the final unifi- 
cation of the engineering profession 
in this state and country. By this pro- 
cess alone can we avoid duplication of 
effort. In this way, the technical so- 
cieties can continue to serve the spe- 
cialized fields and a properly organized 
over-all society can speak for and rep- 
resent the engineering profession as 
needed in civic, state or general wel- 
fare problems. It is, also, by this uni- 
fication that we can insure to our 
clients and the public minimum stan- 
dards of competence which must be 
maintained if the safety and welfare 
of the public is to be protected and to 
make possible a uniform code of prac- 
tice which will be in the best interests 
of not only the practitioner but society 
generally. 

Organization Gives Power For 

Good 

Now to conclude with a few addi- 
tional remarks about professional ethics 
and in some degree to justify why, 
under such a title, we have also dis- 
cussed engineering societies and uni- 
fication of the engineering profession, 
let us contemplate for a moment what 
proper professional ethics could have 


meant in the horrible and expensive 
war just waged (expensive not only in 
money and material, but also in lives 
and indescribable suffering and an- 
guish). Suppose the professions of 
engineering and medicine had said to 
Hitler et al, “No, we cannot as pro- 
fessional men with our knowledge of 
our responsibility to people, society and 
the world contribute our services to 
your expressed aims!” 

The war could not have been waged 
if just these two professions, properly 
unified within those countries and 
worldwide, had refused to cooperate 
with designers of a ruthless, villainous 
and pillaging war. 

I recently noticed that the medical 
profession had refused to cooperate 
with the governing political body in 
Argentina. Doctors are now being tried 
as criminals of war—I don't see why 
certain engineers and scientists are not 
similarly guilty. 

That is how far reaching and world 
shaking the practice of good or bad 
professional ethics can become! 


Coming events to be 
Remembered 


Oct. 27, A.M., NSPE Board of Di- 
rectors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 27, P.M., Joint meeting of 
NSPE and the NCSBEE Boards of 
Directors, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 28, A.M., NSPE Board of 
Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 6, Third Annual Meeting, 
Georgia Society of Professional En- 
gineers, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dec. 6, NSPE Board of Directors 
Meeting, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Dec. 7, NSPE Annual Meeting, 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

At present we try to get all copy 
in by the Sth of the month previous 
to that of publication. In special cases 
we can get items as late as the 10th of 
the month previous to date of issue. 
Please keep the Editor informed in 
advance of all meetings or other 
society events having news value at the 
National level. 


A newspaper writer suggests that a 
good research job might reveal ways 
to reduce the ridiculously large number 
of separate layers in the exterior wall 
of a modern frame house—fourteen by 
actual count. Some contractors, as well 
as unions, might object to such a 
survey. 
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The Social Responsibility of the Engineer 


By Richard R. Price, Executive Secretar) 
Minne fOla Association Pre sonal Eng: 
(Condensation o 


You young gentlemen are soon to 
embark upon a p-oressional career for 
which you have devoted some tour or 
five years of preparation. At the be- 
ginning each one of you will have 
to decide whether he is taking up a 
mere method of making a living or 
devoting himself to a profession ; then, 
he will govern himself accordingly. 
As an engineer, you will have laid 
upon you and must recognize at least 
three obligations: to your profess‘on, to 
your employer, and to society. This dis- 
course is devoted to the latter, your 
relationship to the society which you 
serve and which in turn sapports you. 

And first a word about the role of 
education in th’s matter. Here we must 
clear up some common misunderstand- 
ings. Many people, and I regret to 
say that this includes many college 
graduates, seem to conceive of edu- 
cation as being identical with knowl- 
edge or learning or scholarship. That 
is not so. Knowledge, erudit'on, gen- 
erally result in education; not infre- 
quently they result in pedantry. Knowl- 
edge is the building materials but it 
is not the structure. 

A psychologist has said that educa- 
tion is the process of turning an indi- 
vidual into a personality. In this 1n- 
visible process knowledge is only one 
of the essential elements; the other 
three essentials are experiences, obser 
vation and reflection. That is why there 
is more than a modicum of truth in 
the saying, “Education is what you 
have left after you've forgotten what 
you learned.’ Education is not an ob- 
jective to be reached or a goal to be 
attained: it is a continuing process of 
becoming. 

Society Expects Much 

To the education and training of 
professional men society has contrib- 
uted much, both formally and infor, 
mally; it has a right to expect much in 
return. If any engineer, student or 
practitioner, is skeptical or indifferent, 
let him ponder seriously the following 
observations: 

Mr. Engineer, who or what made 
you what you are, vocationally? To 
whom or to what do you owe that 
vast collection of scientific facts, nat- 
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a tecture delivered to the senior eng 
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ural laws, mathematical formulas and 
tables, data on the properties of ma- 
terials and manuals on correct proced.- 
ure and practice—on all of which en 
gineering as a science and an art is 
based ? Who established the college of 
engineering where you got your scien- 
tfic training, and taxed the people to 
raaintain it? Answer these questions 
fairly and honestly and you have an 
index of the debt which you owe to a 
long line of predecessors, many of 
whose names are to you unknown. 
As a matter of fact you are the heir 
and the beneficiary of an impressive 
and significant collection of garnered 
and treasured knowledge of facts, prin- 
ciples and working methods, many of 
which date back to remote antiquity. 
Each generation has made its contri- 
bution to this cumulative fund of 
knowledge. The nineteenth century was 
notable for the accelerated pace of 
these additions to the common stock. 
And we must include here not only 
knowledge but also inventions. All 
the labor-saving machinery and the 
instruments of precision are available 
to you because of the labors of thou- 
sands of your intellectual and profes- 
sional ancestors. And more than this: 
you are also the inheritor of the fine 
traditions and the ethical standards of 
a long line of honorable and upright 
men, who made integrity and trust- 
worthiness the corner stones of that 
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litice of which it is now 
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is your part now to Carry 
i 


rreat tradition. Let it not be 


soiled or marred in your hands 
Our Debt to the Past 
We are all a part of the past. Our 
mental as well as out physical heritage 


eoes back through cons of unrecorded 
time. In order that you might have the 
tools with which you now work thou 
sands of men have spent toilsome days 
and nights in research and experi 
They have investigated 


mentation, 


yhenomena, 


| arrived at tested conclu 
sions and have recorded their observa 
tions for your benefit. To such men you 
owe your system of logarithms, your 
calculus, your mechanics. All this gar- 
nered store has been put into your 
textbooks and your engineering hand 
books. Thus your professional equip- 
ment was not made by you or devised 
by you. It was put into your hands as 
the unearned contribution of the past. 
Moreover you did not pay even for 
your own education, more than half 
of the cost was paid by taxpayers or 
by gifts to endowments. 

Therefore, the engineer may not sit 


on the sidelines and watch with in- 
difference the struggle of contending 
policies, social philosophies and ide 
ologies. He has the imperative duty, as 
one of the molders of public opinion, 
of becoming an active participant in 
the struggle; of raising his voice and 
exerting his influence in favor of what 
he conceives to be the right direction 
of progress and public welfare. If he 
fails to do this, he fails in his most 
significant duty as a man and a Citi 
zen; for he has not brought succor 
to those who are fighting his battle 
and he has perhaps by his inertia per- 
mitted a minority to direct the course 
That very thing has 
happened more than once in history; 
and always to the ultimate detriment 


of civilization 


of society. 
Professional Responsibilities 
In addition to being a citizen the 


engineer 1s also a professional man 


| 
University of Mimnesota, lanuary 15, 
your privileze to be a part. That 
O ire NOW a Member Of a proles 
é ion, with all that implies, and not an 
tisan. 
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The protessional engineer has laid 
upon him under the unspoken mandate 
of society a special and heavy obliga- 
tion and responsibility lying outside 
of and above his technical skill and 
competency: that is, to concern himself 
with the welfare and the right de- 
velopment of the social organization 
in which he lives and works, and from 
which he draws his sustenance. The 
professional engineer may not shirk 
or evade this obligation if he wishes 
the public to accept him as really and 
truly professional; or if he wishes to 
have his weight count in the guidance 
of public trends and the shaping of 
social policies. The mark of a true 
professional spirit is ability and will- 
ingness and desire do voluntarily 
in the public interest what the law does 
not and can not command. This point 
of view is well set forth in the follow- 
ing timely paragraph from W. E. 
Wickenden in “Electrical Engineering”’ 
for February, 1945: 


‘The essence of a profession 1S 
social trusteeship. A physician is ex- 
pected not only to be ti in the 
arts of diagnosis and of therapy, but 
also to guarantee in company with his 
fellow physicians the standards and 
facilities of the health service offered 
to his community. A lawyer is ex- 
pected not only to be skillful in draw- 
ing legal instruments, in pleading cases 
and in composing disputes, but also 
to join with his colleagues in guaran- 
teeing the standards of justice in the 
courts and legislative bodies. One re- 
quires of a clergyman not only the 
a spiritual minister and 
adviser, but also that men of the cloth 
unite in giving voice to the public 
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conscience and force to public morals. 
Likewise, an engineer is asked not 
only to be expert in the technique and 
economy of materials and energy, of 
structures and products and utility ser- 
vices, but also to guarantee that society 
will reap the fruits of scientific ad- 
vance and technical progress in general 
well-being.” 


Engineers Must Go That 
“Second Mile” 


Thus, besides making a living and 
securing professional and public recog- 
nition and esteem for his technical 
contributions, the professional engin- 
eer is in honor bound to go the sec- 
ond mile and “to guarantee that so- 
ciety will reap the fruits of scientific 
advance and technical progress in gen- 
eral well-being.” Note the significance 


LZ 


of the last three words quoted: not 
general destruction, not general devas- 
tation, not general terror, not general 
subjugation of the many by the few 


but general well-beimg. 


Just now the nation is in a turmoil 
over such urgent matters as housing, 
employment, industrial strife, the 
atomic bomb and international rela- 
tions. In some of these areas engineers 
have specialized knowledge and con- 
victions. The engineers of the country 
have something to contribute to the 
problems, and they should let their 
light shine; not as individuals only 
but also as organized bodies. Failure 
to do so invites that which is now 
happening: the authoritative judgments 
of engineers are being ignored and 
their very considerable contributions 
to the common welfare treated as neg- 
ligible in a field peculiarly their own. 


One thing appears plain. As stated 
by F. O. Holt in a recent issue of the 
Wisconsin Professional Enginees 
“There must be a narrowing of the 
gap between scientific progress and 
political thinking.”” We are living in 
a world of jet planes, rocket projec- 
tiles, air transport, atomic energy and 
the marvelous techniques of mass pro- 
duction, and yet our thinking, our 
ethics, our moral reactions and our 
conceptions of international relations 
are deeply rooted in the Nineteenth 
Century. There is a lamentable lag be- 
tween our really stupendous progress 
in the realm of technology and the 
necessary adjustments in the thinking 
of the people themselves, requisite to 
bring about the reorientation of atti- 
tudes and human rel tionships prepara- 
tory to participation in the new W ae 
Order. An old world is dying and 
new world is struggling to be ae 
and yet many of our citizens, including 
the engineers, seem to be totally un- 
aware of that significant fact. 


Engineers Must Bridge This Gap 


Who are better fitted to bridge the 
gap than the engineers? They are used 
to dealing with facts objectively and 
unemotionally. They work with the in- 
exorable laws of nature and with the 
fixed properties of materials. They 
are not wont to trifle with the in- 
evitable findings of mathematics. They 
are accustomed to exactness and ac- 
curacy. No engineer has tried to re- 
peal the law of gravitation or to make 
Pi a whole number. He is habitually 
aware that there is nothing in nature 
so stubborn as a fact. 


The engineers made important con- 
tributions to the war effort, as may be 
judged from General MacArthur's dic- 
tum, “this has been an engineer's 
war.” The profession must be cred- 
ited with such achievements as mass 
production, aircraft design, landing 
fields, amphibious landing cratt, tanks 
and bomb-sights. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the engineers as a body 
are not socially minded and that there- 
tore they are not so organized profes- 
sionally as to make an impact upon the 
consciousness of the public. To put it 
briefly, the public is not aware of the 
importance of the engineering protes- 
sion to social progress and to the gen- 
eral well-being. 


Hope for the Future 


However, there is ample evidence 
that maladjustments and errors of 
omission are being and will be reme- 
died. One significant sign is that the 
curricula of engineering schools are 
being re-examined with a view to thor- 
ough-going reconstruction to meet the 
needs of the times. The proposed five- 
year courses of study will bring in 
more of the social sciences and the 
humanities. The engineers of the fu- 
ture will be more socially minded and 
socially conscious. Best of all, during 
the past five years the engineers them- 
selves have been showing an increas- 
ingly marked awareness of their civic 
duties and responsibilities. 


There is a new spirit in the protes- 
sion—a new sense of solidarity and 
dignity. The engineers are realizing 
that they are a very umportant part of 
the social structure and are therefore 
assuming the true professional attitude 
and spirit. This accounts for the or- 
ganization in the several states of over- 
all professional societies as distinct 
trom the technical groups. The state 
societies are components of a national 
society and these are all united on the 
professional plane; that is, they aim at 
the social and economic welfare of the 
engineer and at his status as a respected 
professional member of the society 
which he serves. 


The remaining task is to see that all 
qualified men are registered as pro- 
fessional engineers and then recruited 
as members of these over-all profes- 
sional societies. Then the future of the 
engineer as a member of one of the 
learned professions, with the prestige 
and esteem thereto appertaining, will 
be secure. 
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Engineers in Control of Atomic Development 


By A. C. Klein 


Engineering Manager, Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, Mass., 
Statement made before the Special Committee on Atomic Engery, United States 
Senate, February 13, 1946. 


Editor's Note: The following State- 
ment, coming from a man of Mr. 
Klein's background and standing in 
the Engineering Profession, deserves 
careful reading by all engineers who 
are interested in securing proper rec- 
ognition for Professional Engineer by 
governmental agencies. We call special 
attention to Mr. Klein's statement of 
the ways in which the viewpoint and 
the functions of the engineer differ 


} } 
from those of the research Scientist. 


Important Legislation 


The legislation proposed by Bill S- 
1717 may well be the most important 
postwar legislation that Congress will 
be called on to pass for many sessions. 
It creates a Commission whose powers 
for domestic and international good 
cannot be overestimated. In interna- 
tional relations it will be a powerful 
arm to the President and the State De- 
partment in advancing the cause of 
permanent peace, and in our domestic 
affairs it will have a profound influ- 
ence on every phase of industry 
through the creation of cheap sources 
of power. It will also have a pro- 
found effect on medical science. 

It is therefore highly important that 
the Bill should be written to provide 
the best possible Commission organiza- 
tion, one which will achieve its ob- 
jectives in the shortest possible time. 

The Bill in general is, in my opin- 
ion, an excellent measure giving the 
Commission it proposed the broad 
powers over the development and 
utilization of atomic energy which are 
necessary to promote its objectives. 
However, the Bill is, I believe, defec- 
tive in that it fails to include a Division 
of Engineering created on a parity 
with the other divisions designated by 
the Act. 


Administrative Engineers 
Required Here 


It is also my opinion that the cre- 
ation of a Division of Engineering 
under the provisions of the last sen- 
tence of Section XI (a) is not sufh- 
cient to provide the Commission with 
the necessary engineering strength be- 
cause a Division of Engineering cre- 
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ated under the provisions of that Sec- 
tion would be under the direction of 
one of the Directors selected for his 
ability in the field of research, produc- 
tion, materials selection or military 
application. It is my belief that one 
of the Directors should be an adminis- 
trative engineer selected for his ex- 
perience and ability in fields which 
qualify him to promote the aims of 


the Act. 


By this Bill the Congress will cre- 
ate a Commission to control one of the 
greatest industries in the country, an 
industry which will rank with the 
steel, automotive and electric power in 
dustries. It will be well, therefore, for 
your Committee to consider how the 
interrelated functions of research, en- 
gineering, production and materials 
are usually controlled in large indus- 
trial organizations. Not all large in- 
dustrial organizations perform all of 
these functions. Many of them draw 
on outside sources for research or en- 
eineering design construction. 
Much research work for industrial cor- 
porations is handled by institutions, 
such as the Mellen Institute, the Bat- 
telle Institute and by research fellow- 
ships created in our leading universt- 
ties. Not all of them handle their own 
engineering design and construction. 
Such organizations as Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corporation are avail- 
able to furnish these services. 


Administration Must Be 
Divided By Functions 


However, for those who do perform 
all three of these functions research, 
engineering and production problems 
are handled by separate groups, each 
headed by an executive especially se- 
lected for his ability in that particular 
field. These divisions necessarily have 
a different approach to the problems 
of the corporation and have different 
viewpoints which must be explored and 
harmonized whenever imvortant action 
effecting the policies of the corporation 
is to be taken. We may visualize the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to be comparable to the work of 
such industrial corporations. 


As provided in the Bill, there will 


be a Division of Research which should 
be headed by an administrative phy- 
sicist Of Outstanding qualifications. 
There should be a Division of En- 
gineering, headed by an administra 
tive engineer experienced in the fields 
of design and construction and having 
a thorough knowledge of the indus- 
trial fabric of the country and of the 
possibilities and limitations of pro 
duction line manufacture of equipment. 
There will be a Division of Pro- 
duction, headed by an administrative 
plant operator, and this division should 
concern itself primarily with the opera 
tion of plants for the production of 


fissionable material. 


The Pattern of Operation 


[he operation of these three divi 
sions would, it seems to me, be about 
as follows 

The Division of Research would un- 
dertake a broad research program, 
looking toward the discovery ot basic 
information which will simplify or 
improve the production of fissionable 
material and further its commercial, 
military and medical uses. 

The Division of Research would al- 
sO investigate matters requested by the 
Division of Engineering and Produc- 
tion, and approved by the Commission 
as a whole. It would make recommen- 
dations regarding changes in operat 
ing and utilization practices. 

The Engineering Division would 
have an important part in passing on 
such recommendations from the stand- 
point of determining plant investment 
costs and operating savings (the latter 
in conjunction with the Division of 
Production ). It would also explore and 
report on the ability of industry to 
furnish any new equipment required 
and would prepare time schedules of 
the work involved. Later, upon ap- 
proval of any such project, the Division 
of Engineering would supervise the 
design and construction of the plants, 
including procurement of equipment. 
Close contacts among all three divi- 
sions would be maintained throughout 
the design and construction period and 
the Engineering Division would be re- 
sponsible for coordinating such con- 
tacts. 
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The operations oi these three divi- 
sions would always be closely related, 
whereas the operations of the other 
two divisions now provided by the Bill 
would be more self-contained and in- 
dependent. 


Engineers Should Handle 
Utilization of Materials 


Another function in which the D1- 
vision of Engineering would play a 
leading part would be in connection 
with the utilization of fissionable ma- 
terial. The most important potential 
use of this material is to produce cheap 
heat which, in turn, may be used to 
generate steam or to heat air or some 
other medium for industrial process 
operations, or for the generation of 
electric power. Of these, electric power 
generation is of the greatest import- 
ance. All of these operations in the 
generation of heat, its use for process 
purposes and for the generation of 
electric power are fields in which the 
engineer is best fitted to function. 

In the use of fissionable material for 
power generation many problems must 
be overcome. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that they will equal in magni- 
tude those which were encountered and 
solved in the construction of the three 
fissionable material plants which have 
been constructed in the last three years. 
The first application of atomic energy 
will undoubtedly be in super power 
plants, operated in conjunction with 
existing large electric distributing sys- 
tems. It will be important to utilize as 
much as possible of the existing elec- 
tric utility systems and in that field 
the knowledge and experience of the 
engineer will be essential. The services 
of an able Director of Eng neering 
would be indispensable in connection 
with this major development of atomic 
power utilization. 


Engineer Vs. Research Scientists 


Now it might be well for me to 
point out a few of the reasons why 
the functions of the engineer and of 
the research scientist are so funda- 
mentally different that the operations 
of the two should be separated and 
controlled by Directors of equal stand- 
ing. These stem primarily from the 
difference in approach of the two 
toward their problems. 

The scientist, dealing in research, 
discovers all sorts of facts about the 
world around us and the universe be- 
yond. Frequently, these discoveries lie 
dormant for years, decades or even 
centuries. Sooner or later the engineer 
takes them up and puts them to prac- 
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tical use, thereby furn shing society 
with improvements in living condi- 
tions and the general welfare of the 
people. Incidentally, the engineer's 
work causes these discoveries to yield 
monetary returns which in turn furnish 
the funds for financing additional re- 
search. 

The scientist discovered helium in 
the sun’s corona; engineers separated 
it from natural gas for military, medi- 
cal and commercial use. The scientists 
discovered the principles of catalytic 
chemical reactions. The engineer ap- 
plied them to the design and construc- 
tion of the great synthetic rubber and 
high octane gasoline plants. Scientists 
developed means for separating iso- 
topes and discovered the phenomenon 
of uranium 235 fission through observ- 
ing the action of submicroscopic quan- 
tities of uranium. Engineers multi- 
plied their experiments a billion fold, 
produced the atomic bomb and opened 
the door to the era of atomic power. 

How Viewpoints Differ 

The viewpoint of the engineer dif- 
fers from that of the research scientist 
in the following respects: 

The scientist's work is performed on 
a laboratory scale. 

The engineer must deal with full 
plant operation. 

The scientist's experiments are com- 
pleted within a period of a few hours 
or a few days and his apparatus can 


“be constructed to have a very limited 


life. The engineer must design and 
construct plants which will operate 
continuously for months or years. 

The scientist is able to draw on the 
most highly skilled personnel to do 
his work. The engineer must provide 
apparatus within the capacity of plant 
operators of average intelligence and 
education. It is this phase of the work 
that calls for development of intricate 
automatic control equipment. 

The scientist performs his experi- 
ments on a single piece of apparatus. 
The engineer must design equipment 
to multiply these operations many fold. 
Duplicate pieces of equipment and 
spare equipment must be provided 
which are completely interchangeable. 
For this he requires a knowledge of 
shop practices and techniqu 
which ts not essential to the scientist 


Engineer Concerned With Costs 

The engineer is always working 
against the important factors of time 
and cost. The scientist is not so con- 
cerned. In this connection I was in- 
terested in reading the testimony of 


the first witness before this Commis- 
sion, Dr. Sachs (Page 27 of the Rec- 
ord) in which he states that ‘“Uni- 
versity research is inherently character- 
ized by a ‘traditional discursive atti- 
tude and leisurely tempo’.” 

Such an attitude would quite properly 
permeate the Division of Research and 
would preclude its head from also di- 
recting a Division of Engineering ef- 
fectively. 

It is particularly important that a 
strong Division of Engineering be cre- 
ated from the moment that the Com- 
mission begins to function. While the 
testimony before this Committee has 
indicated that it will take any other 
nation an appreciable period of time 
to construct a nuclear fission plant and 
that there is in fact a doubt whether 
the industrial economy of most foreign 
nations could support such a program 
at this time, the thing that we have 
to fear is that research either here or 
abroad will result in such radical im- 
provements in the production of fis- 
sionable materials, conceivable through 
the discovery of new methods and the 
use of new materials, that the time will 
come when the industrial handicap 
they are under may be removed. 


Basis of Leadership Not to 
Remain Static 


It is to be expected that our re- 
search work within the coming decade 
will produce just such a result, and 
the extent to which we maintain our 
present lead in the development of 
atomic energy will depend upon the 
skill and speed with which we imple- 
ment our research discoveries by paral- 
lel engineering advancement and by 
the design and construction of new 
fissionable material production plants. 
It is especially important that we main- 
tain our lead during the next decade, 
in order that we may continue to oc- 
cupy a dominant position in the atomic 
energy field, and that we may thereby 
be enabled to use that position to cre- 
ate a strong United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Once that is done, and the pro- 
duction of fissionable material and 
use of atomic energy is controlled by 
international agreements, then we may 
continue our advances in making this 
great force freely available to all the 
countries of the world without fear 
of a war of aggression and annihila- 
t10n. 


Consolidation Recommended 


I recognize the importance from 
an administrative point of view of 
having a small membership in the 
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Commission; the smaller the number 
of the Commissioners, the greater the 
speed of action, and I therefore sug- 
gest that a place be made for the 
recommended Division of Engineer- 
ing by the consolidation of two of the 
other divisions. The ones that seem 
best adapted to such a consolidation 
are the Division of Production and 
the Division of Materials. 

We are familiar with the materials 
problem which were of primary im- 
portance in this project, namely, the 
procurement of uranium ore and its 
refining. On our entry into the pro- 
ject, facilities had to be provided in 
the form of additions to chemical man- 
ufacturing plants to provide for the 
rapidly growing demands for uranium 
compounds and for other materials 
such as carbon, beryllium, etc. Appar- 
ently this need for increased plant 
facilities has existed up to the present. 
We may assume that one of the first 
steps of the new atomic energy com- 
mission would be to reduce plant op- 
erations to a fraction of present rate; 
thereby, raw material requirements 
would be greatly reduced and present 
suppliers would find themselves with 
an excess of material production facili- 
ties. The problem of procuring ma- 
terials should, therefore, be not diff- 
cult and this work could well be placed 
under the Division of Production. This 
is where it is handled in most large 
industrial concerns. 

I, therefore, recommend consolida- 
tion of Division of Production with 
Division of Materials. 


Relative Cost of Research and 
Production 


In passing on these suggestions, it 
may be well for your Committee to 
consider the relative magnitude of the 
work carried on in the fields of Re- 
search Engineering and Production 
during the development of the atomic 
bomb. These may be visualized by an 
analysis of the expenditures made by 
each. The figures already appear in 
the record in the statement of expendi- 
tures submitted by Gen. Groves. In the 
attached Table* they have been ar- 
ranged to indicate how much money 
was spent on each of the processes 
for Research, for Engineering and 
Construction and how much is cur- 
rently being spent for Production. 

The division between Research and 
Engineering is clean cut and definite, 
and it shows that in each of the pro- 
cesses Engineers spent 90 per cent 
of the cost and Research Scientists only 
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10 per cent. Surely with that division 
of responsibility, the creation of a 
Division of Engineers is a “must.” 

As to Production, the figures show 
thc monthly expenditures only but 
these also are enlightening. They 
show it will take from 3 to 8 years 
of operation for production expendi- 
ture to equal construction costs. 

Gen. Groves has stated that Dif 
fusion Plant operating expenditures 
will increase and Electromagnetic will 
decrease. Possibly they will equalize at 
2 per cent per month. At this rate pro- 
duction expenditures would not equal 
original plant cost in less than four 
years. But that is at present rate of op- 
eration. Any production curtailment 
would reduce all production costs still 
further. Again, surely a Director se 


lected for his ability along production 
lines should not control the much 
greater rate of Construction expendi- 


tures. 
The Summary 

To summarize, I consider that the 
proposed Commission should — be 
strengthened by the establishment of a 
Division of Engineering under the 
direction of a Director selected for his 
administrative and engineering quali- 
fications, and that only by the inclusion 
of such a division can the Commission 
operate to the best advantage in ac- 
celerating the development of atomic 
energy for domestic utilization and for 
maintaining the dominant position 
which the United States now holds 
in the production of fissionable ma 
terial and in its application. 


Engineering 


and 
Process Construction 
Amount 
Millions % 
Diffusion $500 91 
Electromagnetic 317 91 
Metallurgical 302 88 


Engineering and Construction, Research and Production Expenditures 
Atomic Bomb Project 


mount Amount % of 
tllions Millions Construction 
$45 9 $6.0 

33 9 12.0 4.8 

$2 12 
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Production 
Cost per Month 


National Issues— 
Washington Economic 
and Political Front 


Edstor's Note—The worthy objec- 
tives of the National Society OF Pro- 
fessional Engineers must be achieved, 
if at all, within the framework of ou 
present political and economic institu 
tions. This beimg true, it 15 essential 
that Professional Engineers understand 
more clearly than most, just how these 
institutions function for or against the 
public interest. 


It would be fatal for engineers 
have a conception of “Professionalism” 
as requining that they held themselves 
to be above and beyond the realm of 
political and economic vagaries and 
incohberancies. For the present mistake: 
of our political and economic leaders 
may plunge us into another depres 
sion, if not another war. Engineers 
should know that wars and depres 
sions do not “just happen.” They are 
caused bj the selfishness OY 
pete CF of top level leadership, plu 
our failure to modify our political and 
economic institutions to conform te 
the changes in our Wa) of life broug! t 
about by the vast expansion of tech- 


nology in America. 


It is unlikely that Professional En 


gineers Can achieve ther ultimate oo 


rectives, while human affairs are im the 
Present Slate CONTHSION and 
stabiit Man} engineers believe that 
it is clearly a necessary part th 
Pry ve sponsibility share 
becularly applicable type of functional 
te the de of 2eu 
and better te ( NIGue of meeting and 
pres Ng pre ble IS It 
ht “5 th q li } 
forever “changing political horses,” 
fhe n dd le the strean OY 
be answey 
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It 1s hoped that the comments in this 
column from month to month will be 
of some assistance mm indicating to 
socially minded engineers, what must 
be done to give America the benefit of 
the “Enginee ring Approach” so neces- 
sary in this technological civilization. 


It's An Oily Issue 

Considering the number of weeks 
that must elapse before this appears in 
print, it would be unwise to predict 
the future of the much _head-lined 
Iranian issue, involving a clash with 
the Russians. Without attempting to 
justify the attitude taken by either side 
on this question, attention should be 
called to the highly prejudiced report- 
ing that is evidenced, especially in 
newspaper cartoons and headlines. To 
say the least, the American people have 
been given generally a one-sided and 
highly colored picture of the who'e 
situation. 

It was months after this issue was 
raised in the press, before the word 
“oil” was publicly mentioned. After 
that the fact was played down that 
Russia was really after an oil conces- 
sion in Northern Iran, comparable to 
that enjoyed by England in the south, 
and which the United States enjoys in 
nearby territory. As the UNO meet- 
ings opened, when the “lie” was being 
passed to the Russians, over the alleged 
“agreement” with Iran, it developed 
that one Russian word can be trans- 
lated either “agreement” or “under- 
standing.” 

All observers agree that the Rus- 
sian representatives are generally poor 
diplomats. This is reminiscent of the 
remark of the late Will Rogers that 
America had “never lost a war, or won 
a conference.” 


Pot and Kettle Both Black 


One significant fact that seldom, 
if ever gets into print, is Russia's in- 
sistance that her troops have as much 
right in Iran as have the troops of 
other nations in Greece, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Iceland, etc., etc. There is much 
private comment also on a point most 
Americans have forgotten, that some 
18 years ago, the United States, at the 
Havana conference, stoutly refused to 
discuss the presence of American 
troops in Panama, Nicaragua, and 
Haiti—a situation somewhat parallel 
to Russia’s recent occupation of North- 
ern Iran. At these now largely for- 
gotten conferences, the United States 
gave Russia a precedent for demanding 
the veto on discussions affecting her 
interests. 
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All this is worth mentioning under 
present circumstances, because there 
is so much talk of World War No. 
III, and because this talk can refer only 
to Russia. All responsible commenta- 
tors in Washington believe war with 
Russia would be international suicide. 
For this reason it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we wnderstand Russia. The 
idea that there is no possibility of such 
an understanding, is considered by in- 
siders as plainly just part of the pres- 
ent widespread propaganda which must 
be checked, if we are to avoid an 
atomic bomb war. 

A part of the story being told is that 
Russia “mistrusts the democracies for 
no reason at all.” If the American press 
would impress on the public mind 
even a few of the reasons WHY Rus- 
sia mistrusts us, along with other mem- 
bers of the UNO, there would not be 
the same tendency to misunderstand 
and to fear Russia's intentions. 


Fanaticism Endangers Peace 


Russians have long memories. In 
addition to our invasion of Russia at 
Archangel, there was her experience 
in the old League of Nations. During 
those meetings it was customary for 
all the delegates to walk out of the 
room in a body, whenever the Russian 
delegate spoke on the need for more 
cooperation, or to remind the other 
delegates of their promise to join in 
world-wide disarmament. The most 
outstanding diplomatic technique of 
the nations antagonistic to Russia, has 
been to brow-beat and to high-hat her 
representatives at every opportunity. 
Much of this attitude was based on the 
feeling, once quite general, that the 
Russian experiment could not possibly 
endure, and that it was the spiritual 
duty of all Christians, owed to God 
and country, to put every possible ob- 
stacle in the way of Russian progress. 
While most of the capitalistic world 
has now come to recognize the vitality 
of the Russian system in the Orient, 
our own State Department still sends 
to diplomatic posts throughout the 
world, including Moscow, the sworn 
and often fanatical enemies of every- 
thing Russian. 

Many sincere believers in the superi- 
ority of the capitalistic system, both 
in and out of Congress (Senator Pep- 
per for example) believe that Ameri- 
cans must be told the truth about Rus- 
sia and Russian’s points of view, if 
we are to avoid war of suicidal mag- 
nitude. Insiders in Washington agree 
that much of the so-called news is 


highly colored, and that it grossly dis- 
torts the world picture. 

Many of those highly placed Wash- 
ington officials, whose distaste for the 
Russian form of social organization is 
very acute, nevertheless are intelligent 
enough to believe that the American 
people should be told the truth about 
all international affairs. It should be of 
real concern to all believers in democ- 
racy and of popular government, to 
realize how difficult it is to get at the 
facts upon which may depend the very 
existence of our economic and political 
freedom. 

This issue seems one which should 
interest the type of engineers whose 
training compels them to want to face 
the facts. Nothing that can be done 
in the field of mere better organiza- 
tion of engineers can amount to much, 
if we neglect the issues which, be- 
cause of misinformation and 
mishandling, may drag the entire na- 
tion into war for the third time in a 
generation. 


A “Strike” By Any Other Name 

As previously predicted in these 
columns, many of the older labor 
troubles are clearing up via inc reased 
wage allowances, which are to come 
out of the pockets of consumers, as 
usual. As time goes on, there is likely 
to be few big strikes, and more of the 
smaller ones. 

At present the milk producers 
tarmers—threaten to go on ‘“‘strike’’ 
if not given an increase of two cents 
a quart. In colloquial language only a 
demand on the part of employees is 
called a strike. Actually it is difficult 
to disagree with those union men who 
insist. that when producers or dis- 
tributors refuse to deliver, until they 
get more money, that is a ‘‘strike’’ also. 
No matter what we call it, increases 
in prices and wages constitutes the real 
substance which is 


Price Control 


The battle to maintain price controls 
is still on. Both sides continue to fight 
desperately for their point of view. 
Obviously inflation is on its way, fed 
by strikes, wage increases, and the lure 
of possibly higher prices in the future. 
Undoubtedly more production is the 
answer, but it must not be forgotten 
that the control of production volume 
is in the hands of concerns which may 
feel little interest in holding prices 
down by that or any other means. 

Many items on the market are scarce 
and high priced also because producers 


ross 
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divert scarce component elements 
to products carrying a higher rate of 
profit. Butter fat brings more profit 
used in ice cream than in just plain 
butter. Wool cloth made into wo- 
men’s apparel nets a higher profit than 
when made into suits for men. 

In Washington, every sale of white 
shirts for men brings a long line of 
buyers. At the same time Dress Sherts 
have to be advertised over the radio 
of course at prices much higher than 
the ceiling on ordinary shirts. Flimsy 
men’s umbrellas that were hardly worth 
$2 before the war, now retail, when 
you can find one, at around $16. 

There are many instances of just 
this sort of thing, and nobody seems 
to have a ready answer which can be 
applied within the framework of our 
licentiously free system of enterprise. 

The problem seems to be in part, 
how to channel supplies away from the 
sources of greatest profit, into the 
areas of greatest need, according to 
Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder. 


Pressure Groups Under Fire 


Congress is attempting to conduct 
an “investigation” of lobbying. It is 
difficult to believe this effort will find 
much more than lip service from any 
politically minded officials. For most 
lobbying is pressure, and pressures have 
been the basis of most government 
policies for years. One difficulty is that 
some so-called lobbies are actually 
“educational” in character, and it ts 
going to be difficult to secure an honest 
differentiation between the good and 
the bad. 


One type of ‘pressure’? on Con- 
gress has resulted in a vast majority 
of members wanting to be known (at 
least for the record) as being against 
military control of Atomic Energy. 

Still another investigation is a “brass 
investigation of an alleged “caste 
system,” and of “‘fascist’’ tendencies 
in the armed services. Nobody believes 
that any new facts will be brought to 
the attention of the committee mem- 
bers, or that the old evils will be given 
more of an airing than is absolutely 
necessary in order to make some kind 
of a showing. The Army set-up is hun- 
dreds of years old, is a relic of feudal 
eras and no real change is likely to 
come from within. As one newsman 
put it, “The Army plans to toss a 
bone.” 


Attacks on the Administration's poli- 
cies, both domestic and foreign, con- 
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How To Start a Refresher 
Course For Engineers 


By D. W. Converse 


Converse 


Note: This outline is ve 


Editor's 
printed from the Ohio Engineer im tl 


belief that Way be hel bful 


1 Gelling 
Ve fre COHVSES started ¢ ther State 
Societies. The Cincinnati and Franklen 
County chapters are working on plans 
now to have “refresher courses” 

cor porated the the 
Evening or Night Schools of Cimein- 
nati University and Obio State Uni 


This is the third year (1941, 1944, 
and 1945) the Akron Chapter has 
conducted a school for prospective 
registrants, who wish to take the state 
examination at Columbus. 

The Educational Committee was 
appointed by the President of the 
Chapter for the purpose of arranging 
classes for the benefit of Junior mem 
bers or any others, who desired to 
take the state examination each July. 

Classes were conducted twice each 


tinue. They range all the way from 
displeasure with the necktie Mr. Tru- 
man wore at the Jackson Day dinner, 
to his alleged contradictory statements 
about his foreknowledge of the con- 
tents of Mr. Churchill’s late unla- 
mented Missouri speech. Perhaps the 
most intelligently potent criticism of 
the President’s tendency is that it ap- 
pears to be a policy of generally taking 
the line of least resistance especially 
that of attempting only to ameliorate, 
rather than to clear up any situation. 


Is This Appeasement? 


The present intention to send a new 


week, (two hour 
April, May and June, in preparation 
for the examination each July. 


during 


) 


1945 a Banner Year 
In 19 


held with a total enrollment of 73 


the largest classes were 


Of these 16 were Junior members of 
the Chapter. Classes were conducted 
in Mechanical Engineering by 


neers Tom Dee and 


y Engt- 
Associates; in 
Industrial Engineering by Engineer 
E. L. Hineline; in Civil, Structural 
and Surveying by Engineers Chas. 
Orr, William Carr and Floyd Love. A 
secial session was conducted in the 
Contracts the 


Law of Registra 


tion Law by Engineer - Attorney 
James Thierry. 

About 22 members of out 
took the 


iccessful. In 1944, seventeen out of 


hool 


examination and 16. were 


| were successful, and in 1941 eight 


passed out of 11. For these reasons 


alone the school must he considered a 


success. (The State average is 60 per 
ent. ) 

The success of the school has been 


to the excellent teachers, who 


spent many additional hours in prep 


aration for their classes, although 
they had regular jobs during the day 
time. We also wish to give credit for 
the splendid cooperation ot the State 
Board of 
Ouragement we received from them. 

The Akron Chapter does not attempt 
to conduct a Refresher School for the 


Registration and the en 


January examination, as everybody is 
too busy in November and December 


with the holiday season. Our Refresher 


imbassador to Argentina is thought in 
some quarters to have political dyna 
mite in it. It will certainly not serve 
to convince the Russians that we are 
not still pursuing a policy of appeasing 
fascist elements. Probably one basis 
for the State Department's policy in 
this matter is to gain Argentina's co 
operation in supplying food for starv 
ing Europe. 

Unemployment is rising rapidly in 
several sections of the country. Many 
of the shortages in basic raw materials, 
such as lumber, paper and textiles, are 
due in part, to the unwillingness of 
workers to return to those low-pay 
helds. 


School has always been conducted in 
Aprul, May and June in preparation for 
the July examination. 

Early in February, the President ap- 
points the Educational Committee, con- 
sisung of our Publicity man and three 
other members of the Chapter, one or 
two of which have had some previous 
exper.ence in school administration or 
schoo! work. The President usually 
attends the sessions of the Committee. 

At the first meeting of the Commit- 


tee, it should be provided with a list 
of all the State, City, County Village, 
Utility and Industry De- 


partments in the jurisdiction of your 
Chapter, together with their addresses. 
A notice is next prepared, and one is 
mailed early to each engineering de- 
partment. Don't forget that an in- 
dustry like— for example the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company may have 
as Many as twenty engineering depart- 
and fifty notices 

March by the 


ments. Two hundred 
were mailed out last 


Akron Chapter. 
Sample Notice 


Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers will conduct a 
school of instruction for the benefit of 
Junior members or any other interested 
in attending the examination for reg- 
istration as Professional Engineer 
and/or Surveyor. 

This school will be conducted during 
April, May and June, 194.... as a 
review for the state examination at 
Columbus next July. 

Classes will be held in Civil, 
chanical, Electrical, Industrial Engi- 
neering and Surveying or any other 
branch in which there are sufficient 
applicants. These classes are all 
Students will bring their own pencils 
and paper. 

Please communicate AT ONCE with 
any member of the undersigned com- 
mittee giving your name, and 
branch of engineering in which you are 


Me- 


address 


interested. 
Notices will be mailed early in 
advising place, hours and 
dates of the Each applicant 
will receive a schedule of the classes 
in which he is interested. 
Educational Committee, 


classes. 


These notices may be posted on the 
various engineering department bulle- 
tin boards by certain members of your 
Chapter or by the Committee. 

After the interested parties write in 
to the Committee they will know how 
many and just what classes are to be 
formed. Usually one member of the 
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EDITORIALS 


Release the Brakes 
on Production! 


In a recent address entitled “Let's 
Release the Brakes on Production,” 
John H. Van Deventer, President and 
Editorial Director of the Iron Age, 
stated: “The machine age was built 
by engineers, run by lawyers 
and politicians.” 

Continuing Mr. Van Deventer said: 
Engineers and production men know 
how the wealth and prosperity of a 
nation is built. The man in the street 
and the majority of workers in our 
plants have no conception of it. 
Engineers and production men and 
progressive Management know that all 
wealth must come from productivity 

and not merely total productivity 

. but productivity per hour and per 


but 1s 


capita.” 
This Subject is Dynamite! 
We feel this speaker came very 


close to the really “hot issues’ which 
our civilization has been dodging ever 
since the machine age came into being. 
Most significant was Mr. Van Deven- 
ters further comment on our war pros- 


Committee ts design: ited as ; the * 
intendent” of the school. By this time 
he should have his teachers lined up. 
Teachers are obtained from the mem- 
bership of the Chapter, as many as pos 
sible being experienced in teaching. 

Most any industry will donate a 
room with a blackboard for the use 
of a class. The Akron Chapter has 
never paid out any money for heat, 
light or rent for any of 

Next, after all the classes are lined 
up a schedule is prepared for each 
class. Copies of the schedules are 
mailed to each member of each class 
and of course to each teacher. 


Sample Schedule 


Classes for Electrical Engineering 


‘Super- 


its classes. 


Schedule. 

Place: Ohio Edison Building, cor- 
ner East North Street and Furnace 


east side of building, center. Classes 


on second floor. 


Time: Wednesday, April 4th, 
and Friday, April 6th, 19...., 7:30 
to 9:30 P. M. and each Wednesday 


and Friday during April, May and 


June 19..... 


perity: “We have, at least here at 
home, been living in a bottle-fed, high 
income economy, with Uncle Sam's 
treasury acting as the ‘milk man,’ at 
the expense of the National Debt.”’ 
Yes indeed! Virtually with one 
hand tied behind our backs. in 
America dowbled our national produc- 
tion during the war years, with twelve 
million of our best producers in the 
At least an equal num- 
activities having 
And all because 
Mr. Van De- 
“milk man.” 


we 


armed forces. 
ber were engaged in 
no peace time value. 
of the of what 
venter calls Uncle Sam’s 
What seem to understand 
is the vital role always played by this 
so-called ‘milk man.” We produced 
160 billions worth of goods and ser- 
vices during each year, with the aid 
of purchasing power supplied by 60 
billions of public borrowing. With- 


WAP] 


so few 


out that “milk man” borrowing, the 
production would not have been pos- 
sible, within the framework of our 
present economic institutions. 
“Milk Man” Economics 
The fact that no responsible per- 


son wants to face in public is that this 


Hours may be altered slightly to suit 
concerned. 
Instructors 
Nathan M. Frankfurter. 


all 


The Superintendent and the teachers 
hold one session in which a curriculum 
is prepared. The curriculum is usually 
made up largely of former examination 
questions, which the teachers have 
on hand from their University courses. 

At the first session of each class a 
member of the Committee is out front 
to show the students how to reach their 
classroom. 


From time to time the Superin- 
tendent and the President of the Chap- 
ter visit all the classes to encourage 
them and provide application blanks 
for registration well as member- 
ship application blanks, to any who 
may want them. The Superintendent 
and the Teachers always help the stu- 
dents fill out their applications. 


as 


And so now you have the Refresher 
Course in operation. It is mot such a 
big task as it appears at first. The un- 
dersigned will be only too glad to 
loan his file or help any Chapter, in 
any way, to start a Refresher School. 
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situation is not peculiar to war time 
economy. Waste of every kind is more 
flagrant in war time. But most of that 
wastage goes to swell the profits of 
enterprise directly, or — indirectly 
through the high spending of high 
paid workers. 

During the “roaring twenties,” 
the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover pros- 
perity era, the private “milk men” 
went into debt (in more polite eco- 
nomic weasel words, “invested” ) a to 
tal of 211 billions in eleven years. In 
previous “boom” periods, it was rail- 
road bonds, real estate or other more 
or less speculative borrowings that 
provided the “milk man” buying power 
to make high production possible. 

Actually there is no record in the 
whole history of our machine age that 
production was ever the camse of our 
prosperity. In every case high pro- 
duction volumes were the effect of 
prosperity, a prosperity based on “milk 
man” economics, exactly as in the 
recent war years. The record is, the 
more generous (or careless) the “milk 
man,’ the more production. 

This is the situation which cries 
to high heaven for some clear-headed 
fact finding, some fact facing. Are 
Professional Engineers going to dodge 
the plain facts of our boom-bust politi- 
cal-economic history—situations that in 
their own professional field they would 
not tolerate for a moment? 

The very basic nature of the prob- 
lem is physical and well within the 
scope of Professional Engineering com- 
petency. Also there is some hope that 
Engineers may be able to face these 
disagreeable facts in a way that prob- 
ably no politician or economist would 
risk his job by even admitting. 


Wanted— 
An Economic Brake Engineer 


The brakes on production are a 
perpetual shortage of adequate buying 
power. For even now if the brakes 
were taken off of prices, the buying 
power reserves of the nation would 
evaporate almost over night. We've 
never found any answer, except the 
“milk man,” and eventually he, too, 
goes on a strike, and we have a depres- 
sion. 

What is needed is not more laws 
but the creation of a working plan 
what the engineer calls a ‘‘design.”’ 
That design must be based, not on age 
old customs and traditions, but on 
the known, actual, present-day “‘oper- 
ating characteristics’’ of our own econ- 
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omy. And in that design we must elim- 
inate all necessity for the continuance 
of our ‘milk man” form of buying 
power. 


Government 


By Skill 


It has been said of America that 
her Frontiers are disappearing. 
Probably what 1s meant 1s that certain 
of her “Growth curves’ are sharply 
levelling off, as every engineer knows 
all such curves must eventually. As for 
“Frontiers,” they are not East, or 
West, North or South, but wherever a 
man confronts a fact or an idea that ts 
new to him. And these have been com- 
ing to Americans faster than most 
people can absorb them. 

To say that America has lost her 
frontiers then, 1s to miss utterly the 
fact that America is in the midst of a 
struggle to fulfill her social destiny 
a destiny made inevitable by her unique 
volume of varied wealth forms in re- 
sources and in technology. We on this 
Continent are in the midst of a battle 
between old concepts of government, 
of economic forms and radically new 
situations which make many basic 
changes inevitable. 


A Challenge to Engineers 


The sad fact—and a fact that may 
mean early tragedy for America—is 
that the Engineering Profession for the 
most part, is so slow in taking its 
rightful place in the forefront of this 
battle. For no other group of men ts 
qualified so well by education and 
training—if possessed with the neces- 
sary vision—as are the Professional 
Engineers. 

Research and invention ts the natural 
field of the scientist and the engineer. 
These skills deal with the discovery 
of facts and principles in nature and 
with new applications of this know! 
edge to human uses. Here is where 
the discoveries and advancement in 
knowledge take place. These workers 
are the real mid-wives of civilization. 
They bring to light and life that which 
is new. The scientists and other tech- 
nologists are at the apex of the func- 
tional order, and a higher authority on 
physical values than they, does not 
exist. 

Indeed America’s history is actually 
written by her rapid technological 
growth—-despite the fact that such a 
history is still practically unwritten by 
historians. 


All the basic problems of America 
stem from the head-on collision of 
ideas involved in our attempt to oper 

and control a machine civilization, 
through strictly political ideologies and 
the economic institutions of the hand 


too! ave. 


Our biggest problems center around 
methods which will give us adequate 
production and distribution from our 
farms and mass production industries 
lhe solution of this problem is not 
within the functional capacities of 
politically-minded individuals, placed 


in high positions primarily because of 


their vote getting abilities 
merica needs a government by 


That is always a prime essen 
tial in every technological situation 
The essential skills that alone can 
solve problems growing out of our 
rapidly expanding technology, can be 
supplied only by top flight engineers 
Phe rank and file American would be 
uick to see the logic of that pos- 


y even quicker than most engineers 
] 


Old World Thinking 
Won't Do In An 
Atomic Age 


The following is from an address 
by Professor Albert Einstein to the 
Fitth Annual Nobel Anniversary D1n- 
ner in 1945, The point of View ex 
pressed deserves the serious attention 
of Professional Engineers everywhere, 

The picture of our postwar world 
is not bright. As far as we, the 
physicists, are concerned, we are no 
politicians and it has never been our 
wish to meddle in politics. But we 
know a few things that the politicians 
do not know. And we feel the duty to 
speak up and to remind those respons- 
ible that there is no escape into easy 
comforts, there is no distance ahead 
for proceeding little by little and de- 
laying the necessary changes into an 
indefinite future, there is no time left 
for petty bargaining. 

The situation calls for a courageous 
effort, for a radical change in our 
whole attitude, in the entire political 
concept. May the spirit that prompted 
Alfred Nobel to create his great insti- 
tution, the spirit of trust and confi- 
dence, of generosity and brotherhood 
among men, prevail in the minds of 
those upon whose decisions our des- 
tiny rests. Otherwise human civilization 
will be doomed.”’ 
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National 


Meet The New 


Executive Director of N.S.P.E: 


Paul H. Robbins 


President Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., has 
announced the appointment of Paul 
H. Robbins as the Executive Director 
of the NSPE. Mr. Robbins ts ex- 
pected to take up his new duties at 
the Washington Headquarters Office 
around May 15th, 1946. 

This appointment is the result of 
action taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee after some forty-five applicants 
for the position had been considered. 
Mr. Robbins is particularly well quali- 
fied, both by education and experience, 
to assume the manifold duties of this 
important position. 

Paul H. Robbins was born at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., February 15th, 1914. He 
is married, has one small daughter. 
He is a graduate Engineer, with a 
B.S. in Civil Engineering from Syra- 
cuse University, and a M.S. from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He has completed two-thirds of his 
course leading to a Ph.D. Degree at 
Columbia University. 

Our new Executive Director is a 
Director of the New York Port Chap- 
ter, Army Transportation Association ; 
a member of the Society for promotion 
of Engineering Education; the Amert- 
can Society of Photogrammetry, and 
the National Association of Training 
Directors. He is also a member of 
the Tau Beta Pi, Phi Kappa Phi and 
Delta Sigma Rho, national honorary 
Societies. 

Experience Background 
For the past three years, Mr. Rob- 


bins has been Director of Training 
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and Employees Relations, New York 
Port of Embarkation and Consultant 
on Training, Chief of Transportation, 
U.S. Army. As Director of Training 
and Employee Relations, he was re- 
sponsible for the development of 
civilian personnel as employed by the 
army for work at the largest War 
Department installation. 

The New York Port of Embarkation 
the supplies and men for the African 
was the principal port through which 
and European Campaigns left this 
country. At the height of the activity, 
over 30.000 civilians were employed. 
Mr. Robbins went with the port at 
the beginning of its expansion and 
developed a staff to meet the require- 
ments of functions assigned. This 
entailed the direction of a staff ulti- 
mately numbering 55, engaged in a 
variety of forms of personnel develop- 
ment. Operations encompassed 
phases of rail, highway and marine 
transportation, engineering and ware 
housing. 

Later Mr. Robbins was sent in an 
advisory capacity to all major installa- 
tions in this country under the com 
mand of his Chief, to consult with the 
commanding officers of these ports on 
problems of administration in which 
his experience could be of service. 
This work took him to nearly every 
state in the union and enabled observa- 
tion of many phases of management, 
production and engineering. 


For almost two years prior to this, 
he was full time Consultant on En- 
gineering Training to the Division of 
Training, City of New York. This 
involved the planning of programs of 
information for professional personnel 
engaged in all the services rendered 
by the City of New York to its in- 
habitants. All phases of engineering 
and profesional activity had to be 
studied and coordinated in the result- 
ing programs. 

During the interim between college 
graduation and the foregoing expert- 
ence, he taught engineering at Cooper 
Union, in N. Y. City, New York 


University, and the University of 


Maine; spent a year and a half in 
various phases of steel fabrication with 
the Pittsburgh Bridge and Iron Works; 
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several summers with surveying and 
construction gangs on highway con- 
struction. 

In his new work Mr. Robbins is 
entitled to receive, and he will receive 
from all National and State Officers 
and members throughout the nation, 
the active cooperation, as well as the 
best wishes of all, for his success as 
Director of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


Executis 


Nevada Society of 
Professional Engineers 
Granted Charter 
From N.S.P.E. 


Score another long step forward for 


Professional Engineers in the direction 
of their goal! 

The Nevada Society of Professional 
Engineers is now a member of the 
growing family of State So- 
affiliated with the National 
Society of Profesional Engineers. 

The delivery of Nevada's Charter 
was officially solemnized at a meeting 
of the Society, at Las Vegas, on Friday 
April 26th, o'clock, 
President Ritchie Lawrie, |r., delegated 
to Robert ¢ oltharp, one of the National 
Directors from the State Society of 
Texas, the honor of making the formal 
presentation 

When presenting the Charter, Mr. 
Coltharp extended the Greetings of 
President Lawrie and the Officers and 
nembers of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. He expressed 
his conviction that the benefits of this 
affiliation will be very great, both for 
the Nevada Society and for the Na- 
tional Organization, many 
years to come. 

Mr. Coltharp also spoke briefly on 
the objectives and purposes of the 
National Society, and outlined many 
of the reasons why all Professional 
Engineers, regardless of what technical 
branch they may belong to, should 
stand together as members also of a 
united, over-all Profesional organiza- 
tion dedicated to the advancement of 
the public welfare, the securing of 
adequate recognition of the Profes 
sion of Engineering, as well as to the 
social and economic advancement of 
all Professional Engineers. 

In forwarding the Charter to the 
Nevada Society, President Lawrie of 
the NSPE, expressed keen satisfaction 


evening, 


at 


during 
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at being able to welcome the Nevada 
Society into the splendid Company of 
the State Societies going to make up 
the membership of National organiza- 
tion. He also tendered his personal 
greetings on behalf of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


Our Emergency Fund 


Contributions to the Emergency 
Fund, in response to President Ritchie 
Lawrie, Jr.'s letter of February 7th, 
1946, continue to come in. Some of 
these remittances are accompanied by 
letters commenting on the importance 
of expanding the Society's program 
of activities during 1946. Mr. Lawrie 
would like to write a personal ac knowl- 
edgement to each Engineer who has 
written, but this is not possible. So, 
in the March and April issues were 
published the names and addresses of 
those whose letters had been received 
and read by Mr. Lawrie. Additional 
letters from the following Engineers 
have been received up to the moment 
of going to press: 

Wilford L. Stork, The College of the 
City of New York, School of Technology, 
Convent Avenue and 139th St. 


W. F. Burden, Washington, Indiana 
W. A. Fouhy, 1006 Park Avenue, Utica, 


N. Y 
Daniel Vaughn Waters, Flemington, N. J. 
Richard O. A. Peterson, (New Jersey 


Society ). 
Byron H. Thomas, 42 Pinehurst Avenue, 


Dayton 5, Ohio 
Cary W. Evans, Grant Building, Atlanta 
3, Ga 
Gustave Seegmueller, c/o A. J. Hoffman 
Construction Co., Ltd., Evansville, Indiana 
E. K. Haas, 3655 Monroe Avenue, Pitts- 


ford, N. x 
Henry P. Barnes, 15070 Cruse, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
Stephen Royce, Crystal Falls, Mich 
Stephen D. Mayzel, 260 Morton Avenue, 


Albeny. N. Y 
W. L. Thrailkill, 1107 W. 7th Avenue, 


Spokane, Washington 


Get Them To Register 


It is not too much to say that the 
most important job of the local Chap- 
ters of this Society, is to do everything 
possible to encourage registration. The 
registration movement is strengthened 
by the addition of every new registered 
engineer. Furthermore, when every 
eligible engineer in West Virginia is 
registered, the problem of enforcing 
the State Registration law will be 
greatly simplified . . . From an Edi- 
torial in the April issue of the West 
Virginia Engineer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A very interesting program was ar- 
ranged for the March meeting, spon- 
sored jointly by the AIEE, ASCE, 
ASME and the District of Columbia 
Society of Professional Engineers. The 
speaker was N. R. Danielian, a con- 
sultant on the St. Lawrence project, 
who spoke on the topic, “What the St. 
Lawrence Project Means to the United 
States and Canada.”” This meeting was 
in the Auditorium of the Commerce 
Building, and the lecture dealt with 
the basic engineering problems in- 
volved in the construction and develop- 
ment of Niagara Falls for navigation 
and power. As part of this program 
the engineers had an opportunity of 
viewing the complete model of the 
Niagara Falls development which was 
on display in the lobby of the Com- 
merce Building. At the April meeting, 
President Frederick W. Hill rendered 
a report on the President's Conference 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, which met in Columbus, 
March 28-30. The Nominating Com- 
mittee also presented its slate for nom- 
inees for officers of the DCSPE for 
the year 1946. 


GEORGIA 


Members of this Society received a 
letter in February trom the National 
Society of Professional Engineers out- 
lining the ‘Program of Policy’’ adopt- 
ed by the National Society's Board of 
Directors and asking for personal con- 
tributions of from $5 to $25 to help 
pay for the 1946 cost of this program 
of expanded activities. 

“The Georgia Society’s Board of 
Directors, at its meeting on March 
8th, adopted a resolution endorsing 
the National Society’s ‘Program of 
Policy.’ 

“T would like to urge every member 
to send his contribution promptly to 
the headquarters of the NSPE, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, 

‘It should be pointed out that ad- 
ditional funds will be available to 
the National Society in 1947 and that 
this contribution is needed in order to 
initiate the program immediately. 

“If you have not taken any action 
on this request, won't you please refer 
to the National Society’s letter and 
Program, study them carefully, and 
then mail your contribution without 
delay ?”—-Letter by Carl W. Evans, 


President. 


Atlanta’s building codes will be 
studied by AIA, GSPE, Association 
of General Contractors, and the Un- 
derwriters Association with a view to 
rewriting and combining a multiplicity 
of codes, some inadequate, others anti- 
quated, into one code enforced by a 
central authority such as a Department 
of Public Safety. This action resulted 
from the February meeting of the 
Atlanta Chapter of the GSPE. 


The Bowman progress report on the 
work of the minimum salary schedule 
committee received enthusiastic ap- 
proval. It consisted of a proposed merit 
rating sheet from which to evaluate 
the education, experience, responsibil- 
ity, and general value of an engineer 
tor purpose of salary scheduling. The 
plan puts the engineer on the ‘‘curve’’ 
plotted between credit points and 
salary dollars. 


For the Atlanta Chapter Education 
Committee, Chairman M. J. Blew, 
Colonel, SNC, has outlined a program 
of varied educational activities. To a 
large committee, representing all 
branches of engineering in the At- 
lanta area, Colonel Blew suggests: 
. . each committee member review 
the scientific and engineering periodi- 
cals and reports pertaining to his par- 
ticular field and select outstanding edi- 
torials or articles pertaining to the 
social and economic welfare of the en- 
gineers in his field. Second, to select 
material and prepare a short and con- 
cise article telling of the activities of 
men in his field in the Atlanta area or 
in Georgia. An attempt will be made 
to have these articles published. A third 
function of the committee will be to 
have reproduced in various technical 
publications, papers, and society notes, 
material concerning the GSPE, regis- 
tration of engineers, and news of the 
Atlanta Chapter activities. A fourth 
contribution that can be made by com- 
mittee members would be the dissem- 
ination of information to local engi- 
neers in their particular field and the 
preparation of a list of names of quali- 
fied engineers in their field.” 


ILLINOIS 


Steps were taken on April 1 to meet 
the legal requirements to change the 
name of the Society in the incorpora- 
tion charter by inserting the word 
“professional” in the former name of 
Illinois Society of Engineers. 

The new constitution of the I]!irtwis 
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Society of Professional Engineers 
stirred up some healthy discussions, 
mainly on the subject of too many 
membership grades. This also touches 
the problem of ‘engineers in training,” 
to which classification there is some 
objection. 

The applications for registration 
are still coming in slow. So far about 
5,000 applications have been approy ed 
and about 150 turned down as the ap- 
plicants could not be classed as en- 
gineers. The dead line for registering 
under Sec. 15 (the grandfather rule) 
is midnight July 19, 1946. 


James A Colvin, manager of North- 
ern States Power Company's power 
production and system operation, and 
other Northern States Power engineers, 
were the hosts at a joint meeting of 
the local ASME and AIEE on a recent 
inspection tour of its High Bridge 
station with its new 50,000 K.W. gen- 
erator. J. B. Jardine, President of the 
North Dakota Society of Professional 
Engineers, was an interested partict- 
pant. 

We have a fine set of 
help us carry out our many projects 
this coming year. First, congratulations 
to S. L. Stolte on his election to the 
presidency of the Federation. Then our 
best wishes to H. E. McWethy as he 
assumes duties of MAPE president, 
taking up the good work of N. : 
Rykken. 


othcers to 


INDIANA 


J. R. Cooper has been appointed 
bridge engineer of the Indiana State 
Highway Commission, following the 
resignation of Fred Kellam, who has 
accepted a position with the Public 
Roads Administration in Chicago. 


The Indiana County Surveyors As- 
sociation, at its meeting in January, 
elected Asher W. Gray, president; 
Edward Nesbitt, Renesselaer, James 
Chase, Logansport, and Charles Butler, 
Scipio, vice-presidents; Paul R. Brown, 
Indianapolis, secretary, and Alfred 
Ellison, treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Over two hundred architects and 
engineers attended the Governor's din- 
ner given in honor of Governor Maur- 
ice J. Tobin. The dinner was sponsored 
by The Boston Society of Architects, 
The Massachusetts State Association 
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of Architects, and The Engineering So 
cieties of New England. Professor G. 
Holmes Perkins, Chairman of the De 
partment of Regional Planning at Har- 
vard University, was the guest speaker 
and discussed Long Range Planning. 
Governor Tobin addressed the group 
on Problems of the Commonwealth. 
Professor Perkins emphasized two 
obstacles facing long range plans in 
the United States: (1) The price ot 
land and (2) the designation and co- 
ordination of authority. Switzerland has 
long made it a practice to acquire land 
ahead of actual need, whereas we have 
waited until the need is urgent and 
then are forced to acquire land at pre- 
vailing prices. Urgency in city plan 
ning usually means that congestion 
within the city has reached a point 
where it is impossible to procure large 
areas for new plans or redevelopment 
projects. Many times small undesirable 
plots are purchased and then at such 
inflated prices that the plot must be 
used intensively to offset the original 
cost, 
Governor Tobin advocated the res 
toration of the Metropolitan District 
Planning Commission that the Metro 
politan area might be properly har- 
monized in all future planning. In 
speaking of the many urgencies facing 
the State at present, he emphasized the 
need for extensive road building pians 
to met the rapidly increasing traff« 
problems. Some old and_ acceptable 
highway plans for Boston and vicinity 
could well be revived and pushed to 


completion. 


MINNESOTA 


Every MAPE member is gratified at 
the success of the Victory ¢ onference. 
The speakers’ program was excellent, 
and the engineering exposition with 
its attendance of over 75,000 local and 
out of town citizens has helped mar- 
velously to place the engineer in his 
proper light before the public. The 
Federation did a grand job and is to 
be congratulated. Congratulations also 
are due its attractive Convention issue 
of The Bulletin. 

George M. Shepard, chief engineer 
in the department of public works of 
the City of St. Paul, has been made 
chairman of the Board of Registration 
for Architects, Engineers and Land 
Surveyors. He succeeds the veteran F. 
W. McKellip, who remains a member 
of the Board. 


This is Cooperation 


Mr. H. E. McWethy, the newly 
President of the Minnesota 
Association of Professional Engineers 


elected 


sends the following letter to his mem 
bership, under date of March 11th, 


1946 


Dear Fellow Engineer 
Under date of February 4 you 
were sent a letter from Mr. Ritchie 
Lawrie, President of the National So 
ciety of Professional Engineers. With 
this letter there was enclosed a Pro 
gram of Policy as adopted by the Board 
of Directors of NSPE on December 6. 
1945, 

I think you will agree that this 
Program represents an important for 
ward step. It is an indication that un 
der a new administration our national 


Organization proposes tO assume 


proper place as the over-all representa 


on the national level of th« pro 
otticial 


ssional engineer and as thi 
lian of his social and economi 

and welfare. We are all look 


forward with 


Interests 


interest and high 


+ 


tation to the execution of a vis 


orous policy of active participation in 
itional aftairs where the interests of 
engineers are concerned. The purpose 


is to make the authoritative impact of 


n integrated and unified profession 
ettectively felt 


most vood. 


where it will do the 


This calls for more money. and it 
s needed now—we must not wait till 
1947. Therefore we have Mr. Lawrie’s 


] 
| 


dppeca ror volu itary contributions to 


sent to national headquarters. The 
money thus secured will tide the pro 
gram over until the new dues go into 
effect in 1947. 


It is not my purpose to reiterate 


Mr. Lawrie’s arguments. His letter 
speaks for itself. I am merely remind 
ing you that MAPE is a component 
society of NSPE and that we are ex 
pected to do our part. I have no fear 
of the results. MAPE will respond 
nobly to this challenge. A record of 
receipts by States will be kept by the 
Washington office and we will be ad 


vised periodically. 


I urge you to participate liberally 
in this important enterprise; and DO 
IT NOW.” 

Fraternally yours, 
McWethy, 


President 


(Signed) H. E 


| = 
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MISSOURI 


Engineer F. C. Woermann, of St. 
Louis, has been appointed a member 
of the Washington University Re- 
search Foundation. Mr. Woermann is 
a registered engineer and a member 
of the MSPE. 


Several of the engineers in the 
Western Chapter have changed post- 
tions: 

H. C. Newmeyer is with Morrison 
Knudsen Company. 

Grant D. West with Reno Construc- 
tion, and 

J. C. Schmidt with Burgwin, Geiger 
& Schmidt. 

Engineer L. A. Weeks ts a candi- 
date tor the Othce of Street Commis- 
sioner. 


Col. Joseph V. Vollmar, a registered 
engineer in St. Louis, has been ap 
pointed by Mayor Kaufmann to mem- 
bership on the Board of Commissioners 
of the St. Louts Housing Authority. 


C. M. Lytle and R. E. Welch are 
taking an active part in the excellent 
service which the Technical Societies 
Council of Kansas City is rendering to 
Scientific and technical development 
in the Kansas City area. The Council 
Was organized six months ago to 
foster better relations between the var- 
ious technical societies and services 
and to promote the welfare of the 
various professional engineering 


terests. 


NEW YORK 


Dr. Stephen J. Zand, a resident of 
Forest Hills and an aeronautical en- 
gineer for the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, talked on the subject of ‘‘Stra- 
tegic Bombing of Germany” before 
the Queens County Chapter of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at the Jamaica 
Y. W. C. A. Building, 87-80 153rd 
Street, on Thursday evening, March 
28th. 

Engineer Zand, as well as being a 
member of this chapter, is a Fellow 
of the Institute of Aeronautical Scien- 
ces, a Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, a past Vice President of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and 
was attached to the Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the Air Service Technical Com- 
mand where he conducted an investi- 
gation and analysis of our bombing 
effort. 
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Albany Chapter 


President Joseph Brady has appoint- 
ed Clayton A. Miller of the Albany 
Chapter as State Chairman of the 
Membership Committee to fill the un- 
expired term of the present incumbent 
and Engineer Miller has sent out a 
message regarding the drive to Chap- 
ter Presidents and Committee members. 
Your State Society has grown tn active 
membership and expects to reach a 
total of 2,500 by 1947. Recent growth 
is shown as follows: (April 1943) 
1,696 members (January 1946) 2,123 
members. This ts an annual increase 
of 9 per cent. Albany Chapter has done 
an excellent job so far this year. 

Your Secretary has a list of job 
vacancies recently received from State 
Headquarters. Salaries range from 
$3,640 to $5,180 annually and posi- 
tions are in New York City 


Registration in New York 


Dr. Irwin A. Conroe, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education of the State 
Education Department replied to an 
inguiry on this subject as follows: 

“Tt is not necessary to register with 
this Department while you are not 
practicing your profession in the State 
of New York. Failure to register when 
not so practicing does not affect the 
validity of your license.” 

“Whenever, in the future, you plan 
to commence or resume practice in 
this State, you should notify this office 
at once and apply for bi-annual regis- 
tration.” Upon compliance with the 
first paragraph of Dr. Conroe’s letter, 
the engineer's record card at the State 
Education Department is placed in the 
inactive file. Upon making application 
for registration, his name is returned 
to the active file. 


Erie County Chapter 


At the March meeting of the Chap- 
ter, Edward J. Nunan, treasurer of the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Association 
discussed the “New York State Thru- 
way,” and how it affects the city of 
Buffalo. With the aid of maps, Mr. 
Nunan indicated the several routes be- 
ing advocated by local groups, as well 
as the one selected by the State De- 
partment of Public Works. He com- 
pared the advantages, disadvantages 
and costs of these thruway routes and 
the branches through and_ adjacent 
to the city of Buffalo. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously: ‘Be it resolved that 
the Erie County Chapter of the New 


York State Society of Professional En- 
gineers hereby expresses its confidence 
in the ability of the New York State 
Department of Public Works to select 
the most satisfactory route for the 
proposed construction of the New 
York State Thruway, locally known 
as the ‘Erie-Ontario’ Thruway, and the 
branch known as the ‘Niagara’ Thru- 
way leading to Niagara Falls.” 

The April 22nd meeting was spon- 
sored jointly by the Niagara and Chau- 
tauqua-Catteraugus Chapters. Engi- 
neers from the Socony-Vacuum Ail 
Company presented a demonstration 
and lecture on the “Story of Gasoline.” 


Membership Drive 

A state-wide drive for new members 
Is In progress and names must be in 
at State Headquarters before April 20 
to count in the ‘President's Gavel 
Contest.’ The Annual Convention of 
the State Society will be held at Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City on 
May 3-4, 1946, at which time the State 
Membership Committee will report 
on the contest. The Chapter showing 
the greatest percentage increase in ac- 
credited members for the twelve 
months period will be awarded this 
handsome gavel which was donated 
in 1944 by Richmond County Chapter 
and which is now held by Broome 


Area ( hapter. 


The annual meeting of the Bronx 
County Chapter of Professional En- 
gineers was celebrated this year with 
a dinner and the presentation of testi- 
monial scolls to the nine surviving past 
presidents of the eleven who had ofh- 
ciated since the Chapter’s inception 
in 1926. 

The meeting was held on Thursday, 
March seventh, at the Concourse Plaza 
Hotel. Dinner in the Main Dining 
Room of the hotel preceded the meet- 
ing. 

The guests of honor included En- 
gineer James A. Brady, President of 
the State Society, and Commissioner 
of Public Works of Westchester Coun- 
ty; Engineer Arthur V. Sheridan, Past 
President of the State Society and of 
the National Society and Commission- 
er of Bronx Borough Works and En- 
gineer Frank J. Duck, Executive Sec- 
retary of the State Society. 

In addition to the scroll presenta- 
tion, the annual installation of officers 
took place at this meeting. Commis- 
sioner Brady presented the presidential 
scrolls and Commissioner Sheridan in- 
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ducted the newly elected officers into 
office. State Secretary Duck discussed 
some of the legislation pending at 
Albany which affects the engineering 
profession. 

The newly elected officers are 
Charles F. Giraud, President; Joseph 
A. Brunner, Vice President; Sylves- 
ter W. A. Murphy, Secretary; and 
Harrison Blankstein, Treasurer. The 
newly elected directors are Frederick 
Caiola, Ernest F. Cox, Gustave Got- 
tron and Alexander Haring. 

The past presidents of the Bronx 
Chapter to whom scrolls were pre- 
sented are: William M. Husson, Alex- 
ander Haring, Joseph F. Lamb, Ray- 
mond J. Van Wagner, Rudolph C. 
Lang, William L. A. Arctander, Joseph 
B. Diamond, Charles F. Giraud and 
Solon Friedeberg. 


OHIO 


The 60 NSPE Directors and State 


Society presidents in Columbus on 
March 29-30, attended the Franklin 
Society Chapter meeting on Friday 


night. Fred I. Rowe was the speaker, 
and a good talk it was too. The Chap- 
ter boasted that it has not only the 
largest membership of any Chapter 
in Ohio, but the largest in the U.S.A. 


The Miami Chapter finds that the 
Wednesday noon luncheons are really 
giving life to the Chapter. Every Wed- 
nesday 30 to 40 Professional Engineers 
meet for a really instructive and en- 
joyable meeting. The local papers carry 
articles on all meetings. Why cannot 
other Chapters go and do likewise ? 

The Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers is getting wide publicity in 
all parts of the state in connection with 
its successful injunction suit against 
the Cleveland outfit which was charged 
with the misuse of the name “‘Engi- 
neer.” 


The North Central Chapter has a 
new slogan that seems to “click.” It 
is, “If we do our best individually, 
we will do better as a Society.’ Let 
us cooperate to the utmost to make 
1946 a year of progress.” 

Engineer Dee, Akron Chapter Trus- 
tee, was elected the permanent chair- 
man of the newly formed Akron Coun- 
cil of Engineering and Scientific So- 
cieties. 


May, 1946 


The Mahoning Valley Chapter pub- 
lication was added to make a total of 
nine Chapter publications in Ohio. The 
first issue came out in April. 


Executive Secretary Lloyd Chacey 
reports an increase of 72 Professional 
Engineers in the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, bringing the total 
to 2,! 


PENNSYLVANIA 


E. A. Holbrook has been appointed 
a member of the NSPE panel, Joint 


National Council of State Boards of 


Engineering Examiners Committee, 


for 1946. 


Announcement was made on March 
5 by the Allegheny County Board ot 
Commissions of the appointment of a 
County Sanitary Authority Board to 
deal with the county-wide sewage dis 
posal problem. The five-member board 
includes two professional engineers, 
two lawyers and one business man. 


In the December 1945 number ot 
the Pittsburgh Engeneer we published 
the astonishing statement of Reginald 
M. Atwater, M.D., that there are only 
10 engineers employed in public health 
service in the whole state of Pennsy] 
vania, but that, according to the stan 
dards of the American Public Health 
Association (of which Dr. Atwater ts 
Executive Secretary) 100 
should be employed by public health 
agencies in Pennsylvania. 

Our article was reprinted in the 
February issue of The American En 
gineer. On March 6 it was announced 
in Harrisburg that 16 engineers had 
been added to the staff of the State 
Sanitary Water Board. Democratic 
State Chairman J. Warren Mickles crit- 
ically said that the Board probably 
needs 60 more engineers, as “‘it is 
positively submerged beneath an_ac- 
cumulation of unchecked plans—sub- 
mitted by municipalities and coal com- 
panies for stream pollution abate- 
ment.”’ 


engineers 


The Pittsburgh Engineer again re- 
spectfully recommends that PSPE State 
officers and local chapter go into this 
question. One point that should be 
investigated is whether these “engi- 
neers” being appointed are really En 
gineers. 


Club ot 


The Juniors-Engineer’s 
Philadelphia, an affiliate or Engineers 
in-Training group, meets on Thurs- 
day of each month at the Engineers’ 
Club. The attendance and membership 


is grow ing steadily. 


The Philadelphia Chapter of PSPE 
listened to an intensely interesting and 
timely address at its meeting on April 
ith. The topic was “Technical, Social 
and Political Problems of Atomic 
Energy.’ The speaker was Parke H. 
Miller, Jr., Ph.D., Director-Depart- 
ment of Physics, University of Penn 
Miller finds plenty of 
this newly 


sylvania. Dr. 
problems” involved in 


available force. He feels that the 


course of world events has probably 


been altered by recent developments 


in the field of atomic energy 

On April 23rd, the Philadelphia 
Chapter was co-sponsor with the Amer 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
lhe Engineers’ Club and various other 
technical and scientific organizations, 
at a Centennial Celebration tn honor 


of the birth of George Westinghouse 


The Annual Meeting of the Phila 
delphia Chapter, combined with the 
Annual Regional Conference was held 
on May 2nd. The regulat monthly 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers was held in Philadelphia on 


the same date. 


The following boost for 


and his plan to 
NSPE 
going this year, was contained in the 
March issue of the Harrisburg Chapter 
Bulletin: 


Preside nt 
Lawrie, IJr., 
activities of 


Ritchie 


ret the enlarged 


“The 1946 program of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers ts a 
gigantic undertaking to expedite the 
progress of the organization. The ultt- 
mate accomplishment of the plan will 
advance immeasurably the prestige of 
the professional engineer. It is a bold 
p in the right direction and its con- 


Ste] 


ception and execution required the 
vision and fortitude of master strate 
gists. To make it a success will demand 
energetic prosecution by our executives 
and the complete cooperation of every 
professional engineer in the entire na- 
t10n. 

As President of the NSPE Engi- 
neer Lawrie has a tremendous respons- 
ibility upon his shoulders. He has the 
ability and initiative to make the plan 
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a success, but he must have the entire 
Society behind him. Inasmuch as he 
is a Pennsylvanian and a Charter Mem- 
ber of our own Harrisburg Chapter, it 
is our obligation to support him in 
every way. Let us make the largest 
individual contribution of which we 
are capable and let us exert every 
effort to induce registered professional 
engineers to join our Chapter, thereby 
gaining the necessary numbers and the 
financial sup port to guarantee ulti- 
mate success. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ray Cavendish has been appointed 
to the position as state maintenance 
engineer, according to an announce- 
ment by Road. Commissioner E. L. 
Worthington. Mr. Cavendish fills the 


vacancy created by the elevation of 


E. L. Worthington to be Commis- 
sioner, following the resignation of 


Earnest L. Bailey. 

Other shifts include: John Gillespie, 
who has been assistant to the chief en- 
gineer in Charleston since his release 
as a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
to succeed Cavendish in Moundsville. 
E. W. Ripley, Jr., former district one 
engineer, succeeds C. L. Churchill, 
who will become engineer director of 
the prison labor division. A. B. Dick, 
resident engineer of the Parkersburg 
area has been moved to the Mounds- 
ville district, and Frank Baritell, trans- 
ferred from Moundsville to Parkers- 
burg, as resident engineer. 


James Hyslop, operating vice-presi- 
dent of the Hanna Coal Company, had 
this to say of the possibilities for in- 
dustry in the Ohio Valley, speaking 
at a joint dinner meeting of the North- 
ern Panhandle Chapter and the East 
Ohio Chap ter of the Ohio Society re- 
cently: “Coal is the key industry of 
the area, and we have unlimited re- 
sources of it. With the advent of 
modern mining and cleaning methods, 
many of the disadvantages that coal 
trom this area suffered in the past, 
have been overcome. Also there is a 
likelihood of liquid fuel being pro- 
duced from coal in the future.’ 

Mr. Hyslop attributed the remark- 
able development in power plants 
being experienced by the Ohio Valley 
Industries, to the adequate water sup- 
ply provided by the Ohio River. In 
conclusion he said, “the trend is defi 
nitely toward an increase in 
consumption.” 
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What’s New For Engineers 


Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 


would be appreciated if maurries 


conipany letterhead. 


be addressed on professional or 


Send Inquiries Direct to American Engineer, 


3¢6 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


STEAM | DETERGENT CLEANING 


Of increasing interest to construction 
engineers, superintendents, foremen 
.nd others responsible for maintenance 
cleaning of machinery and equipment 
are the savings in time, money and 
cffort being effected by steam deter- 
gent cleaning methods. A booklet on 
this subject has been published re- 
cently. 

Described in this booklet are many 
applic ations of steam detergent clean- 
ing for (1) cleaning mz ichinery equip- 
meat and parts for subsequent repair 
and overhaul, (2) preparing equip- 
ment surfaces for repainting or re- 
finishing, (3) cleaning equipment too 
large for tank immersion, or where 
suitable tanks are not available, (4) 
paint stripping. Emphasis is placed 
yn steam detergent cleaning as a 
simple, fast method of safely remov- 
ing grease, oil, dirt, sand and other 
deposits from all types of equipment 
through the combination of mechanical 
force, controlled heat and _ effective 
detergent action of recommended ma- 
terials. Savings of nearly 507 of for- 
mer costs and over 75 of time effort 
are reported on some cleaning opera- 
‘‘ons using this modern method. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 485. 


AUTOMATIC FLOW REGULATOR 
FOR HYDRAULIC SY° TEMS 
Now in production with an inex- 

pensive precision unit the manufacturer 

announces perfect hydraulic control in 

a space only a fraction larger than the 

line in which the unit is used. Avail- 

able in all pipe sizes the new Hydraulic 

Flow Regulator offers unlimited flow 

in one direction and pre-determined 

rate of flow in the opposite direction. 

Hydraulic machine tools and lift de- 

vices can be perfectly controlled to 

predetermined speeds and _ insured 
against the sudden release of hydraulic 
pressure. 

A descriptive circular describing 
the Automatic Flow Regulator and 
other hydraulic engineering facilities 
is available on request. 

For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 486. 


GASOLINE HAMMER 
PAVING BREAKER 
completely self-con- 
tained, Gasoline Hammer Paving 
Breaker type of demolition tool is 
now on the market. 


A new style, 


This hammer is comparable in power 
to the larger-sixed compressed air 
Paving Breakers—weighs 96 pounds 

is arranged for easy operation by one 
man—and uses moil points, narrow 
chisels, gads, wide chisels, frost 
wedges, clay spades, backfill tamping 
tools, asphalt cutters, sheathing drivers 
or ground rod driving tools, etc., all 
with 114” x 6” shanks. 

Throttle control of the blow per- 
mits placing the tool on the spot de- 
sired to be worked, without jumping 
around. With a solid star drill, and 
using water to flush the cuttings out 
of the hole, the hammer will drill 
rock to a depth of 30” 

The major advantage claimed for 
this new tool ts that it 1s completely, 


100% self-contained—and does not 
require an air compressor, air hose 
and fittings, ignition battery, ignition 


coil and heavy cable, or any other 
source of power or accessory. 
In principle, it consists of a 2-cycle 


gasoline engine in an inverted position 

with two pistons, one an engine 
piston and one a hammer piston. The 
engine piston is connected to the 
crankshaft at the top of the hammer 
and drives the flywheel ignition mag- 
neto, and a fan for forced air cool- 
ing. Starting is by a rope pull, the 
same as any outboard engine. 

The free hammer piston acts as a 
movable cylinder head for the engine 
piston, and as the explosion occurs, 
is driven downward to strike directly 
on the shank of the tool being used, 
and then returned to the “up” or fir- 
ing position, not by springs, but by 
low pressure exhaust gases. 

Fuel (gasoline mixed with oil) con- 
sumption is relatively low—and the 
fuel tank has a capacity sufficient for 
several hours operation. 

For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 487. 
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ILLCO-WAY de-ionized water 


replaces distilled water 


3 


—THAT’S THE 14TH 
UNIT THEY'VE INSTALLED! 


In a prominent distillery, pure water is obtained 
from the unit (1,500 gph) pictured above... the 
14th installation of 1LLco-way De-ionizing equip- 
ment for this well-known company. 

Cost of the water is 1°% to 10° of the cost of 
distilled water! Similar tLLco-way equipment is 
furnishing pure water to outstanding industrial, 
chemical, and pharmaceutical plants throughout 
the country. 

No fuel, no cooling water required, no periodic 
dismantling for cleaning. Purity meter shows 
quality of water at all times. Flow rates up to 
500,000 


Write for literature today! 


ILLINOIS WATER TREATMENT COMPANY 
871-4 Cedar St., Rockford, Illinois 
7310-W4 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


WATER TREATMENT ENGINEERING 


THE 


foun 


Designers and Builders 
of | 
Chemical Processing Equipment 
and 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


BUFFALO I1,N. Y. 


THE WIESNER-RAPP CO., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. 


| Pump Valves Asbestos Products 

| Mechanical Rubber Goods 

| Tauril Hydroil | 

AVENUE | 
New York, N. Y. 


100 SIXTH 
(Near Canal Street) 


PORATION 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


Diamond Drill © Core Borings 
TEST BORINGS 


5418 Post Road New York City 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


For over 25 years, RCA INSTITUTES 
has specialized in training students in 


RADIO TECHNOLOGY 
Inquiries concerning qualified graduates are solicited. 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 


> in America. 
Guaran- 


ALL ENGINEERS NEED SEALS 


"PRICE ONLY $4.00 


land surveyor, 


+e 


Pactr it ( otherwise. 


CAMPBELL PRODUCTS CO., URBANA, ILL. 


LINCOLN AVE. AT FAIRVIEW 
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MINIATURE INSPECTION 
LAMP 

A new Miniature Inspection Lamp 
now makes it possible for inspectors, 
engineers, mechanics, scientists and 
others whose work requires inspection 
of hard-to-get-at places, to light up 
and visually inspect cylinders, gear 
housings, tubes, rifle barrels, pipes and 
other equipment that has openings as 
small as 5 /16 of an inch and recessing 
interiors. 

Small light reflecting and glareless 
metal protected tungsten bulbs at- 
tached to flexible or rigid extension 
make clear vision possible by literally 
steering them down the proper chan- 
nels so that a maximum amount of 
light is focused on the proper place. 

This Miniature Inspection Lamp is 
manufactured to protect the user 
against shock by supplying the power 
through a rubber insulated wire cable 
to a transformer enclosed in a bakelite 
handle. Also, in fields where there 
is danger of explosion or fire, the 
light can be had in a special model to 
provide complete safety in this type 
of work. 

The standard light set consists of a 
built-in push-button type transformer 
lamp handle constructed for A.C. 
current, a ten foot plug-in cord, two 
rigid and two flexible extensions of 
varying length that can be used in 
combination or separately, and four 
screw-in miniature tungsten bulbs of 
Varying sizes. 

Supplementing this standard set, 
the manufacturers offer many addi- 
tional extensions with lengths up to 
32 inches in flexible, semi-rigid, rigid 
and rigid angle construction. Special 
lamps, cord lengths, and mounting or 
hand brackets may be had. Also, a 
small, attachable, reflecting mirror, 
similar to a dentist’s mirror, is avail- 
able for inspection of areas not in 
direct line of vision. This wide selec- 
tivity permits combinations that fur- 
nish exactly the proper assembly to 
provide adequate illumination for 
visual internal inspection through nar- 
row Openings in any type of equip- 
ment. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 488. 


= STRUCTURAL PLANNING & DESIGN 
= Questions and solutions to 25 past examina- 
=tions in Structural Planning & Design 
= given to applicants for the License of Pro- 
= fessional Engineer in N. Y. State. Problems 
= in concrete columns, slabs, footings, piles, 
retaining walls, and beams; steel beams, 
= channels, columns, plate girders, and bridge 
= and roof trusses and many other types of 
= Civil Engineering problems. Price—$2.50. 
WILLIAM GLENDINNING 

5123 Bell Blvd., Bayside, N. Y. 
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LIQUID METER VALVES 
AND SLIDES 


Applications of these Liquid Meter 
Valves and Slides include practically 
every type of liquid, gas or viscuous 
installation. Characteristics are as fol- 
lows: Immune to acid, alkali and most 
solvents. Coefficients of expansion 
can be held to .000,001 and the valves 
will not warp or stick even in gum or 
hardening cold. Excellent performance 
can be attained at 850°F. Other phy- 
sical properties: Shear strength to 
10,500 psi; compressive strength to 
52.000 psi; tensile strength to 4,000 

These self-lubricating valves and 
slides frequently seal across four or 
more pressure differential bands with 
out trouble. They function against 
zinc base alloy, aluminum, cast tron, 
or bronze. Depending on speed and 
environment, any metal or alloy may 
be considered as a satisfactory seat 
or mating face against the special ma- 
terial of which these valves and slides 
are made. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 489. 


B. E. CLODER CORP. 


COMPLETE SUPPLY HOUSE 
FOR YOUR ENGINEERING NEEDS 


Drafting Equipment, Triangles. Tapes, 


Drawing Paper, Protractors, Pencils, 


Erasers, Surveying Instruments, Etc. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Supe > 


177 Broadway, N. Y. 7 WO. 2-0453 


ELECTRONIC INTERVAL TIMER 


A new Electronic Timer suitable 
for all applications requiring highly 
accurate circuit timing was announced 
recently. 

Time range is from to 120 seconds 
in increments of one second. Accuracy 
better than 5%. Two dials are pro- 
vided for time selection. One dial is 
calibrated in single seconds; the other 
in 10 second steps. Dials control tap 
switches. Unlike potentiometer con- 
trol, the snap-positioning step- switch- 
es assure precision control, with ex- 
act values of resistance inserted in the 
circuit at each position. A pilot light, 
toggle on-off switch and a push-switch 
are included. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 490. 


Now—CITY PLANNING 
that meets modern needs 
for beauty, 
utility 
and growth 
Now... a step- 
by-step program for city 
planning — showing 


what must be done, and 
how to do it 


How much space, time and money 
is necessary for building more 
orderly cities, more convenient 
cities, for eradicating slum _ sec- 
tions and making offices, factories 
and homes better to work and live 
in? This book offers a completely 
realistic survey of all the problems 
along the way—economics, poli- 
tics, administration, finance and 
design—and outlines a practical, 
step-by-step program for solving 
them. Read how your city can be 
improved, how you may share in 
this amazingly sound plan, 


Just Published 


NEW CITIES FOR OLD 


City Building in Terms of Space, Time and Money 
By LOUIS JUSTEMENT 
Architect, Washington, D. C. 


232 pages, 7 x 10, 69 illustrations, $4.50 


Will city planning work? This author leaves 
little doubt—showing how the many problems 
involved can be solved to integrate the responsis 
bilities of economists, publie officials, realtors, 
architects, builders, bankers, lawyers, labor 
leaders, and politicians. Read how city plan- 
ning and rebuilding can coordinate the needs 
of urban redevelopment with the larger needs 
of the national economy—how it can provide a 
suitable and inspiring means of utilizing our 
boundless productive capacity. 


Full of energetic ideas with plenty of 
hard thinking to back them up, this book 
shows— 


—how we can realize all the advantages of genuine city 
planning while providing full scope for private enter- 
Prise and individual creative ability 


—how we can create a consistent demand for new hous- 
ing, maintaining a high level of production over an 
extennded period of years, without huge public expen- 
ditures 


—how we can reduce building costs, at the same time 
maintaining high standards for materials 


—how the program should be financed, from a careful 
consideration of possible methods 


How would city planning function in your city—to locate 
factories and office buildings where they are most 
effective, provide shopping districts with plenty of park- 
ing space, replace ‘‘poor’’ sections with good-looking 
housing? Find out just what type of city planning is 
aimed at; read and see described with maps and photo- 
graphs how a particular American city could be im- 
proved, with a more convenient traffic system, with public 
buildings, housing and shopping facilities designed for 
better living. 

Can a planning program be carried out effectively with- 
out graft and corruption in the ranks of the higher-ups? 
How will business react—will home-owners give the pro- 
gram the go signal? Find the answers to these and many 
—— practical considerations in this amazingly realistic 

ook. 


Send for a copy 10 days on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 
Send me Justement’s NEW CITIES FOR OLD for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$4.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Con- 
struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiga- 
tions, Industrial and Public Utilities. 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES 


Design Construction Investigation 
Reports ® Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


JAS. V.CURNUTTE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Design & Construction 


Water Supply Sewerage 
Bridges Structures 
Airports Highways 
Flood Control Shore Protection 


Investigation - Reports - Appraisals 
Transit Tower, San Antonio £, Texas 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


Water Supply Industrial 


Sewerage Power Systems 
Sewage Disposal Valuations 
Utility and Reports 


NEW YORK CITY, 11 PARK PLACE 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. 


L. DAVIDSON 


Industrial Plants, Buildings and related 
structures and utilities. 


Reports—Design—Construction 
Supervision—Research 


113 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. 
258 Broadway 
New York 


Phone COrtland 7-0630 


Construction Surveys 
Town Planning Sub-Divisions 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
28-04 4lst Avenue 

Long Island City. New York 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Engineers 
Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 
Harbor Works Subways 


Power Developments Foundations 
Industrial Buildings Dams 
Water Supply Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 
Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 
Edificio Suarez Costa, Bogota, Colombia 


C.m. HATHAWAY 


propuct vevetorment Comsulting Engineer 
@ PROJECT ENGINEERING @ PRODUCTION DESIGNS 
@ PLANNING @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL -- MECHANICAL -- ELECTRONIC 
facilities for research, model work & pilot manufacturing 
1315 S. CLARKSON STREET e DENVER 10, COLORADO 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Water Supply Sewerage 
Railroads Highways 
Grade Separations—Bridges—Subways 
Local Transportation 
Investigations — Reports — Appraisals 


Plans and Supervision of Construction 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 


HYDRAULIC DIPPER-CLAMSHELL 


HYDRAULIC 
DREDGES 
Sizes 8’’ to 


BOLTED SECTIONAL 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Every ASD dredge is designed as a complete, inte- 
grated unit for economical performance. Backed by 49 
years of dredge building experience, these units are ——— 
cutting yardage costs on many different projects— es So 


canals, harbors, drainage, sand, gravel, fills, ore re- 
covery and other jobs. 
Patented, bolted sectional steel hulls, all machinery 
DIPPER 


and accessories are shipped by rail, truck or as hold 
cargo for assembly at site of use. May be dismantled. and 
shipped and reassembled. 

CLAMSHELL 


3% cu. yd. up 


Write for catalog, photos and data sheets. 
Place your order NOW for early delivery. 


FORT WAYNE 1 - INDIANA: U.S.A. 
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@ “Impossible” is a word that is not recognized by engineers. To dam a mighty 
river, tunnel under it or suspend a bridge across it—things such as these that once 
seemed pure imagination were made possible by instruments devised to refine 
and extend human faculties, to translate the precision of engineering thought 


into action. 

Keuffel & Esser Co. is proud to have played so large a part in making such in- 
struments widely available. In this way K & E equipment and materials have been 
partners of the engineer and draftsman for 78 years in shaping the modern 
world. So universally is this equipment used, it is self-evident that K & E have 
played a part in the completion of nearly every engineering project of any 
magnitude. Could you wish any surer guidance than this in the selection of your 
own “partners in creating’? 

Not only for construction and building, but for setting up precision machine 
tools and long production lines, in the fabrication of large ships and aircraft, 
experienced engineers know that they can 
rely utterly on K & E transits and levels. 
Coated lenses for increased light transmis- 
sion, precision-ground adjusting screws, 
chromium-coated inner center and draw 


tubes, completely enclosed leveling screws, improved achromatic telescopes—all 
these typify the advanced design of these instruments. 


... largest 
telephone system 


+. the world’s 
busiest tunnels 


4G 

Drafting, Reproduction, , 
Surveying quipment 


Materials 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK * HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL | 
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